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| SPENCERS’ PRACTICAL WRITING 


BY PLATT R. SPENCER’S SONS 
4 EIGHT BOOKS, 60 CENTS PER DOZEN 








A Modernization of the Most Popular System of Penmanship Ever Published 





WHAT IT IS - - - WHAT IT DOES 


@ A new system of writing devised because of the distinct and wide-spread reaction from 
the use of vertical writing in our schools. 





q A plain, practical hand, moderate in slant and free from ornamental curves, shade and 
meaningless lines. 


@ Thoroughly up-to-date, embodying all the advantages of the old and of the new. 
@ Each word can be written by one continuous movement of the pen. 

@ The letters, both large and small, are taught systematically. 

@ The stem letters are long enough to be clear and unmistakable. 

@ The capitals are about two spaces in height. 

@ Each book contains twenty-four copies with ample space for practice. 

@ The copies begin with words and gradually develop into sentences. 


@ In the first two books the writing is somewhat larger than is customary, because it is 
more easily learned by young children. 


@ Books One and Two contain many illustrations in outline. 


@ The ruling of the books is very simple and is a help, not a hindrance. 





| @ Instruction is offered showing how the pupil should sit at the desk and hold the pen 

) and paper. 

q A series of drill movement exercises, thirty-three in number, with directions for their use, 
accompanies each book. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE DEATH OF DR, HALE. 


Few men have been more beloved 
by their contemporaries than _ the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who 
has just passed away at the ripe age 
of eighty-seven. Preacher, journal- 
ist, philanthropist, writer of scores of 
books, ardent lover of freedom, 
helper of the oppressed and_ the 
needy, one of the foremost leaders in 
the cause of peace, lover of children 
and bearing a child’s heart with him 
to the grave, he touched human life 
at more points and contributed to its 
uplift in more ways than it has often 
fallen to the lot of one inan to do. 
His “The Man Without a Country” 
is one of the classics of the English 
language. His book, “Ten ‘Times 
One Is Ten” prompted the formation 
of lend-a-hand clubs all over this 
country and in other countriss, all of 
them struggling to be true to his 
cheerful motto, “Look up and not 
down, look forward and not back, 
jook out and not im, and lend a 
hand.” His good works are his 
monument; and there are thousands 
and thousands of people to whom it 
brings a sense of keen personal re- 
gret that they will never again see 
his tall, rugged figure and _ genial 
face. 


THE THE 


PRESIDENT AND 


TARIFF. 


There is a slight suggestion of in- 
consistency in the attitude of certain 
journals which formerly severely as- 
sailed Mr. Roosevelt because he 
forced his views regarding pending 
legislation upon Congress, but which 
now criticise President Taft because 
he does not publicly announce what 
sort of a tariff bill he will approve 
and what sort he will veto. But 
Secretary MacVeagh, in a speech at 
Chicago the other day, declared that 
“it is talking against the wind to ar- 
gue that the revision expected is not 
a revision downward.” It is ex- 
tremely doubtful, to say the leust, 
whether the secretary of the treas- 
ury would have expressed himself in 
this way if he had not been express- 
ing the known sentiments of the 
head of the administration. It is 
more likely that Mr. Taft chose this 
indirect way of letting his views be 
known. 

A PLEASANT INTERNATIONAL 
EPISODE. 


A pleasant international episode, 
in which France and this country are 
concerned, has attracted little atten- 
tion in the public press. In April, 
1906, the United States government, 
under authority of Congress, gave to 
France a gold medal to commemorate 
the friendly reception which France 
gave to Benjamin Franklin in the 
darkest days of the Revolutionary 
war. On the very day when Am- 
bassador Jusserand, in behalf of his 
government, was to receive’ the 
medal, news came of the frightful 
calamity at San Francisco by earth- 
quake and fire. There flashed across 
his mind, he now declares, the 
thought that France might sometime 
make return by an expression of ad- 
miration for the quick and courage- 
ous recovery of the stricken city. 


The other day, he was able to carry 
the idea into execution by presenting 
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formally and in person to the mayor 
of San Francisco a gold medal be- 
stowed by the French government 
for this very purpose. 


JUSTICE FOR RECKLESS AUTO- 
ISTS. 


Some hope fora long-suffering and 
greatly-imperiled public is to be 
found in the sentence of seven-years’ 
imprisonment awarded by a New 
York court to a reckless chauffeur 
who, while driving his machine at 
high speed, ran over and. killed a 
boy, and then sought safety in flight. 
He was brought back to trial all the 
way from Texas, and was found 
guilty of manslaughter. The right- 
eous judge who sentenced him told 
him that the only way in which it 
was possible to judge of a man’s in- 
tentions was by his conduct, and 
that, in running the machine as he 
had done through crowded streets, 


he had practically shown an_inten- 
tion to murder. 
HOW ONE QUARREL WAS 


PATCHED UP. 


It was only last September that 
France and Germany were glaring at 
each other over a dispute which had 
arisen at that Moroccan storm-cen- 
tre, Casablanca. Deserters, some of 
them Germans, had quit the French 
legion; the German consulate had 
given them shelter; and the French 
officers in pursuit of them had been 
rather unceremonious toward the 
German officials. Germany pro- 
fessed to be willing to arbitrate the 
difficulty, but insisted that France 
must first apologize. The French 
government refused, and was sus- 
tained by overwhelming — public 
opinion; and the two countries 
might have gone to war had not the 
German chancellor, becoming better 
informed as to the provocation given 
the French, withdrawn his demand 
for an apology. The matter then 
went to arbitration. The Hague 
eourt has now rendered its opinion 
in somewhat cryptic style, but indi- 
cating that there was blame on both 
sides. Both governments aececord- 
ingly have made expressions of mu- 
tual regret, and there’ the episode 
ends, 


MORE ROYAL VISITS. 


The Czar of Russia, who, for ob- 
vious reasons, goes but seldom out 
of his empire, is planning to visit 
President Fallieres of France on July 
3lLand King Edward of England on 
August 1. He _ will be conveyed by 
a Russian squadron, first to Cher- 
bourg and then to Cowes. These 
royal interchanges of courtesy, in 
which King Edward led the way, 
soon after his accession to the throne, 
serve a useful purpose and facilitate, 
in an informal and personal way, 
friendly arrangements which can 
better be accomplished thus than by 
more deliberate and official proceed- 
ings. In the present instance, they 
indicate the growing strength of 
the triple entente between Great 
Britain, France,,and Russia, which 
helps to keep the European balance 
as against the old Triple Alliance be- 
tween Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
an alliance which, at least so far as 
the adhesion of Italy is concerned, is 
weakening as the years pass and 
new issues arise. 
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A NEW FEATURE IN TAXATION. 


The proposal in the British budget 
to tax the “unearned increment’” 
upon land is something new in Eng- 
lish procedure. It is a step in the 
direction of the “single tax” of 
Henry Georgeism. It proceeds upon 
the theory that, when unimproved 
land is enhanced in value through 
favoring conditions or neighboring 
improvements, or through other 
causes which do not result from the 
efforts or expenditures of the owner, 
the state is entitled to a share of the 
increase of value. Under the pend- 
ing budget, the state will take one- 
fifth, or twenty per cent., whenever 
such land changes hands through 
sale, lease, or bequest. 


EUROPEAN BREAKERS AHEAD. 


A question is looming up in Euro- 
pean politics which is a good deal 
more threatening than anything in 
the Balkans. The international con- 
trol over Crete, by the terms of the 
urrangement, expires on July 31. 


The four powers, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Russia, which 


jvined in this protectorate, would un- 
doubtedly have sanctioned the long- 
desired acquisition of Crete by 
Greece, had Abdul Hamid remained 
Sultan of Turkey. But it certainly 
would seem a little hard, if the 
Young Turks, under whom Bosnia, 
Herzegovina. and Bulgaria have al- 
ready been lost to the Turkish em- 
pire, were to be forced to give up- 
Crete also. They will not do it 
without a struggle; and if the four 
powers withdraw their troops on the 
daie appointed, Turkey will take for- 
cible possession of Crete, and will go 
to war with Greece, if she attempts 
to take the island. Germany and 
Austria stand aloof from the other 
powers, and are reported to have as- 
sured Turkey that they will not ap- 
prove anything to which Turkey: ob- 
jects. 


esr ee 
THE MAGAZINES. 


—“The Hundred Worst Books” is 
the engaging topic with which Samuel 
M. Crothers opens the May Atlantic. 
The whimsical humor of his essay is 
balanced by the serious and sugges- 
tive paper that follows it, “Is Im- 
mortality Desirable?” by G. Lowes 
Dickinson, the famous author of 
“The Letters of a Chinese Official,” 
and other contemporary classics. 
“The Diary of Gideon Welles” pro- 
vides an interesting installment on 
the gross mistakes of Seward during 
the early years of the war. Other 
telling articles in the number are a 
timely paper on “Charter-Making in 
America,” by Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff; “Occupational Disease and Eco- 
nomic Waste,” by C. E. A. Winslow; 
and “Newspapers as_ Historical 
Sources,” by the distinguished histo- 
rian, James Ford Rhodes. Papers in 
less serious vein include one on the 
circus, by Ralph Bergengren; 
“Women in the Young Turks Move- 
ment,” by Mrs. Kenneth Brown; and 
an entertaining article on the adver- 
tisements of Addison’s famous Spec- 


tator, which apparently put the 
modern advertiser in rather deep 
shade. The number is_ especially 


strong in fiction. An important un- 
signed review of recent fiction and a 
delightful Contributors’ 
plete the number. 
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They’re~ Sweeping the Country Eric: Pape ‘School of Art 


a Requires no fitting, no ELEVENTH SEASON 


sticking, no adjusting. 
Made to fit individual 


ggg ay a Head Instructor and Director. - ERIC PAPE 















































minute. Name of book : 
printed on side and Painter and [lustrator 
back of each cover. 
The Neatfit Cover Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 

A one-piece adjust- De cs CO PO 
able cover. rery t+ > M SI TION, ILLUSTRA- 
ing surfaces that hold. 
Very easy to adjust. q <a TION and DECORATIVE 
No extra pieces to come esE 
loose. Accurately cut |2= DESIGN 
and perfectly folded. |:== 
Made in five sizes to fit |*==> No Examinations for Admission 
all books. j . 

The Neatfit Adjustable Cover Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 

It is just as essential to be u to-date in book cov- Scholarships and Medals. 
ers as it is to choose the best ks. There is just : 
as much difference between the Neatfit covers and Scholarships and Medals. 
those used previous to their invention as there is Illustrated catalogue free on application 
between a horse-car and a modern electric. 

Let us have your order for the coming year. Address the secretary. 


We guarantee our stock and fit. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 
LONG DISTANCE 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ALVIN F. PEASE 


TELEPHONE 

























There was a young teacher who lived in a school 
Her pupils were many and yielded to rule. 
When wee little fingers their duty would shirk 
She gave them all DIXON'S and set them to work. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOY 


should always have one of 


DIXON’S 28%" PENCILS 


to use in his school work. He will do better work and at the same time 
make it easier for his teacher. 

Every little helps in the schoolroom, and even the humble lead pencil may 
be the means of making everything run smoothly. 

There is a vast difference in lead pencils; would you like to be introduced 
to the best? Then send l6c. in stamps, and samples worth double the 


BLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J 
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Wentworth-Smith 
Arithmetics 


By GEORGE WENTWORTH AND DAvID EvGENE SMITH 


Wentworth’s New Elemen- 
tary Anthmetic 


Wentworth-Smith Complete 
Anthmetic 


A new series of arithmetics combining in 
their authorship the two foremost lines of 
influence in mathematical teaching. 

For those who wish a three-book series 
the Complete Arithmetic will shortly be 
available in two parts, which with the New 
Elementary Arithmetic will form a complete 
course. , 














New Macmillan Books 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELE- 


MENTARY GRADES 
By FRANK R. RIX, A.B., M.D., Director of Music 
in the Public Schools of New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. xiii+266 pages. $1.00 net. 


DICTATION DAY BY DAY 


By KATE VAN WAGENEN, Principal Public 
School No. 2, Borough of the Bronx, New York 
City. In four books. 

Second Year. 12me. Cloth. 

Third Year, 12mo. Cloth, 

Fourth Year. 12mo. Cloth. 

Fifth Year. 12me. Cloth. 





viit 86 pages. 18 cents net. 
vii+103 pages. 18 cents net. 
vii +107 pages. 20 cents net. 
vii+ 130 pages. 20 cents net. 


BEGINNERS’ BOTANY 


By L. H. BAILEY. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
ix+208 pages. 60 cents net. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASS- 


ROOM 


By ANNA T. LEE O’NEILL, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. 
xxv+442 pages. $1.10 net. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN 


COMPOSITION 
By CHARLES McCOY BAKER, Horace Mann High 
School, Teachers College, and Alexander James 
Inglis, Horace Mann High School, Teachers 
College. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+464 pages. $1.00 














GINNand COMPANY Publishers | | =—cmacan comoany 


Ideal paper for current events and supplementary reading. Now 
ypublished at National Capital, in much improved form, at reduced 
price—a moving picture of the world’s [hey Besides news 
gummary it has many eral illustrated features of great value 
and interest, pone it beyond question the best thing ever offered 
y 80 centsa year (40 weeks), down tolcenta 
copy inschool clubs. Send only 15 cents NOW for a trial 10 weeks 
ont ou will be de-lighted. No blue days for teacher or pupil where 
Our Times enters. Address Our Times, Washington, D.C. 





Laborers Worthy of their Hire. 


The Bowery Mission Free Labor Bureau is prepared to supply any 
number of men, for any kind of labor, ata mement’s notice. Within 
the past twelve months their cashier has paid out $1,453 for railroad 
expenses on thousands of worthy, willing and able-bodied men, to 
all parts of the country. Address John C. Earl, Financial Secretary, 


“92 Bible House, New York City. 
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THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 
1909 


Chicago, Ill., ‘ : P 
Cedar Rapids,la., . > 
Marietta, Ohio, . > . 
St. Johnsville, New York, 
Cape May City, N. J., 
Knoxville, Tenn., ‘ 


July 5 to July 23 
June 14to July 3 
June 21 to July 10 
July 5 to July 23 
July 5 to July 31 
June 23 to July 31 


Chattanooga, Tenn., ‘ May 24 to June 18 
Farmville, Va., . . - June 30 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va., ° June 28 to July 31 
Oceana, Va., - «  « June 30 to July 27 
Oklahoma City, Okla., . June 7 to June 25 


June 21 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 


New Orleans, La., _ . 

La a, La., ° $ 
Natchitoches, La.,_ . . 
Baton Rouge,La., . é 
Ruston, La., . e P 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


4 Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your imdica ume 
your subscription expires. begat erm 

Discontinuances.— S iptions are net discontinued at thei iration. 

Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, ochavwies 


he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. D t depend upea 
our Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped Geom, 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, hareine they iy 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or pn me 


How te Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, ress mon rd 
ered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. Sey Ty Sayers, ¢¢, gle 


Receipfts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date followi 
subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a chatee fail ipuupenr of = 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should no tity 
us at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail t 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying A an -t - ‘ 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
fall year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WInsuip 
Aditer. All letters pertaining to the business management of the Journat 
should be addressed to the Publishers : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


Ia clubs of three or more, ‘Saab. $2.00 a yei 
One renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 ~ * 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 a 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at chub rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, proviied a club of terse or mere 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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The Cause of Recent Educational Innovations. 


BY FRANK T. CARLTON, ALBION COLLEGE, 


The science of education has been, and unfortu- 
nately is to-day, seriously hampered because the 
real forces which cause and guide educational 
progress have not been seriously and patiently 
studied; in reality these forces have, as a rule, 
been ignored or rejected by educators. Additions 
and modifications have been made to school, col- 
lege, and university curricula in a haphazard 
manner; little attempt has been made to intelli- 
gently study the trend of educational advance. 
Pedagogical conservatives have sneered at innova- 
tions; they have proclaimed from the housetops 
the beauty of the “stand-pat” policy. On the 
other hand, the radicals have often looked upon 
the old as decadent and degenerate because it was 
antique; they have vociferously urged that in the 
new aims, ideals, and subjects were contained the 
essence of a practical and, therefore, a desirable 
education. Neither class has stopped and calmly 
inquired as to the reasons for new demands upon 
our educational mechanism. The first students to 
seriously attempt to place education upon a scien- 
tific basis were the psychologists. These pioneers 
should be commended for their work; but psy- 
chology is only one of the two important bases 
upon which the science of education must ulti- 
mately rest. Industrial evolution furnishes the 
second. Until the intimate relation between edu- 
cation and industrial evolution is clearly and gen- 
erally recognized, pedagogy or education can 
never become truly scientific. Cultural impera- 
tives and psychological data are not sufficient. 

Four epochs in the educational history of the 
United States may be quite clearly discerned.* 
These four epochs correspond to quite definite in- 
dustrial eras. Since educational advance is sec- 
ondary to industrial and social progress, educa- 
tional evolution is not synchronous with that in in- 
dustry, but lags somewhat behind. Periods of 
greatest economic activity and modifications are 
followed some years later by increased educational 
activity, unless some disturbing influence turns the 
current into another channel. 

The early colonial epoch includes the first edu- 
cational period. Education was fostered primarily 
on the ground of religious necessity. The Puritan 
leaders of New England held that each individual 
ought to be able to read the Bible. This initial 
period was distinctly one of middle-class control; 
clergymen dominated in the management of educa- 
tional affairs. The mass of the. settlers were not 
particularly interested in a system of education. 

The second epoch extended approximately from 
1820 to 1850; it opened soon after the birth of the 
factory system. Education was demanded for 





*See Carlton, ‘Education and Industrial Evolution,’’ Chapter 2. 


civic, economic, and ethical reasons. The struggle 
for the free tax-supported public school occurred 
at this time; and the public schools became secular 
in character. The workingmen and the inhabi- 
tants of the rapidly-growing industrial towns and 
cities were ardent advocates of the free school sys- 
tem. Education was conceived by many to be the 
panacea for all social ills. In both of these early 
epochs education rested on a purely intellectual 
basis; the curriculum, even in the colleges, was re- 
stricted to a few subjects. 

The third epoch (1875-1895) followed the rapid 
industrial expansion which began with the Civil 
War. The industrial and psychological value of 
education was placed in the foreground; and the 
curriculum was enriched. The natural sciences, 
laboratory practice, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, kindergarten instruction, and technical train- 
ing were recognized as possessing educational 
value. The present epoch opens approximately 
with the new century, and follows a period of in- 
dustrial integration and combination. Sociologi- 
cal considerations now begin to assume an impor- 
tant place in pedagogical discussions. Momen- 
tous changes are taking place in regard to the 
scope and content of education. The school is 
taking upon itself functions hitherto performed by 
the home. In public school work new projects 
multiply, but we are now especially interested 
in college work. 

The last half of the nineteenth century will be 
notable in American history for industrial progress 
and technical advance. The demand for trained 
engineers, physicists, and chemists led to the phe- 
nomenal growth of the technical school and of the 
college and university departments dealing with 
the physical sciences. Toward the end of the cen- 
tury psychology, the science dealing with the indi- 
vidual as a living, sentient being, demanded a 
hearing. 

An age notable because of industrial readjust- 
ment is inevitably followed by one of intellectual 
readjustment. With the closing years of the nine- 
teenth and the opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, industrial evolution had reached such a stage 
that inevitably the problems clustering around man 
as a social being, as a member of a complex, inter- 
related human society, attracted attention. Divi- 
sion of labor, scientific and intensive agriculture, 
crowded cities, aggregated capital, united labor, a 
society knit together by telegraph and telephone 
wires and by the steel rails of the steam and elec- 
tric railway furnish the forces which have silently 
prepared a new field for scientific research and 
practical achievements. This new field lies within 
the realm of the social sciences,—socinlogy, eco- 
nomics, political science, and history. The older 
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fields have, not been abandoned. There is still 
much work to be done in the realm of the natural 
sciences; but the practical development of the so- 
cial sciences is just beginning. Industrial progress 
has wrought enormous changes in recent years; 
the social, political, and ge life of society ,is 
inevitably deeply affected. e ¢dmplexity and in- 
tricacy of modern society multiplies the importance 
of social problems. Each one of us is more closely 
and inextricably bound to his fellow men than were 
our ancestors at any stage in the world’s history. 

Consequently, in recent decades the science of 
education, like that of economics, has been under- 
going important fundamental and revolutionary 
transformations. The emphasis has been shifted 
from the leisure class ideal of education for culture 
and discipline to the utilitarian and democratic 
ideal of education as a means of improving the 
civic, industrial, and social efficiency of society. If 
modern education is to assume its proper role, it 
must aid in reducing the friction inevitable in social 
progress, and in pointing out the true line of social 
advance. Scientific educational practice will not be 
content to merely drift with the current; it will 
actively and intelligently seek to ascertain the di- 
rection of progress and to hasten the process of in- 
tellectual and occupational readjustment in a com- 
plex industrial society. 

The growth of specialization is a very significant 
tendency of recent years. The unspecialized jack- 
of-all-trades was typical of professional and indus- 
trial life previously to recent decades. The 
modern trend is toward specialization,—old lines of 
work are being split up into several allied branches, 
and new vocations are constantly appearing. So- 
cial and industrial evolution is causing specializa- 
tion and creating the demand for specialists. It 
means the husbanding of individual efforts and the 
reduction of social waste. The milestones on the 
road toward a higher civilization tell the story of 
eliminated waste. Educational evolution will pro- 
ceed along the same road toward specialization; 
but the farther it lags behind industrial advance, 
the greater the social waste, and the more numer- 
ous the misfit young men and young women who 
will be seeking to fit themselves into a niche for 
which they are not prepared. The old idea of a 
purely cultural or disciplinary education was the 
product of an outgrown era in our social history. 
However, the conception that the educational ideal 
of the*classists was very broad is based upon in- 
sufficient examination of the situation. That ideal 
was evolved at a time when all college students 
were expected to enter one of the so-called learned 
professions, and was specially devised to aid such 
students. It was vocational in its original char- 
acter. It is the duty of educators to-day, instead 
of holding up their hands in horror at an alleged 
profanation of the traditional curriculum and edu- 
cational ideal, to seek diligently to understand the 
course of progress, and to prepare young men and 
young women for efficient service in the complex 
heterogeneous society of a modern democratic na- 
tion. And this means specialization plus a broad 
foundation; but this foundation must be con- 
structed of more valuable and lasting material than 
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mefe disciplinary training, The trained individual, 
whether he be a teacher, physician, minister, legis- 
lator, manufacturer, merchant, mechanic, or sales- 
man, needs, in addition to his occupational train- 
ing, work which will give him an intelligent grasp 
of the great seientific, economic, social, political, 


‘and ethical questions whieh are confronting the 


American people at the present time. The past 
and past cultural forms are only of value in so far 
as they assist in the interpretation of the present. 
Not culture for culture’s sake is the demand of to- 
day, but culture for the sake of humanity and 
human betterment. 

Education must become the “modern universal 
purveyor.” Modern life is complex; its demands 
are a multitude. The “modern universal pur- 
veyor” deals with individuals of varying character- 
istics and capabilities; and it must prepare those 
individuals to enter a legion of specialized voca- 
tions. Unfortunately, at the present time the pub- 
lic schools and, to a lesser degree, the colleges 
utilize the methods of the large-scale factory rather 
than those of the artist’s studio. The school and 
the college deal with raw material which is not uni- 
form in texture or quality, and their products are 
needed to fill a social demand for dissimilarity. 
Mass instruction, red tape, and routine spell in- 
efficiency in school and college. ! 

The desirability of differentiation and specializa- 
tion in education may well be approached from 
another angle. Compulsory education, increased 
attendance at colleges and universities, the devel- 
opment of night and correspondence schools have 
extended educational privileges to the many. 
“Education, having ceased to be a mark of supe- 
riority, has ceased, also, to be a weapon in the 
daily struggle for existence.’ . Competition among 
the educated is increasing. Learning no longer 
gives its possessor peculiar and unusual personal 
privileges or monopoly advantages. It is a basic 
necessity for gaining a livelihood, except in the 
lowest ranks of unskilled labor. 

During a period of fourteen years ending in 
1903-04, the students in “higher education” in the 
United States increased approximately ninety per 
cent., while the population increased only about 
thirty per cent. The number of graduate students 
grew from less than 1,000 in 1885-’86 to nearly six 
and one-half thousands a decade and one-half later. 
The college and university authorities ought to 
recognize that the college graduate of to-day must 
face fierce competition for a foothold in the 
struggle for a livelihood. College graduates and 
higher degree men are being forced into the class 
which the Socialists call proletarian. A partial 
remedy for this predicament can be found by dis- 
regarding the old ideal of uniform educational 
specifications. 

The high school and the college ought to do 
two things for their students which are now at- 
tempted only in a very rudimentary manner, or not 
at all: (1) The capacity and capability of the stu- 
dent should be studied; (2) The probable future 
demand for workers in various lines of work, old, 
new, and prospective, and the probable supply of 
workers should be considered. Such a plan neces- 
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sitates statistical study, coupled with some knowl- 
edge of the trend in the realm of business affairs. 
Not until a plan of this kind is put into operation 
is an opportunity afforded the bewildered student 
even approximately to determine the kind of work 
for which he is best fitted, and the prospects, finan- 
cial and otherwise, of the young man or young 
woman who enters upon a given life work. 

Since the big problems of the latter portion of 
the nineteenth century were industrial, the most 
notable innovations of that period were in the 
physical sciences and engineering. In 1889 the 
number of wanes students in this country 
numbered approximately 3,000; nearly a score of 
years later the number was not less than six times 
as many. The twentieth century confronts a mul- 
titude of new problems, such as trust and railway 
control, equitable taxation, reduction of monopoly 
profits, the extension of the powers of government, 
socialism, juvenile delinquency, the elimination of 
poverty and preventable disease. Students 
trained for civic and social engineering are de- 
manded to-day,—statisticians, economic experts 
for work in connection with various national and 
state commissions, legislative librarians, trained 
charity workers, probation officers and prison offi- 
cials, expert investigators in regard to a multitude 
of municipal problems, problems concerning the 
relations of labor and capital, and those centring 
around taxation and insurance. Unique demands 
are daily made upon our educational mechanism; 
and encouraging signs are not lacking which indi- 
cate a tendency to advance along the route pointed 
out by industrial and social evolution as a social 
necessity. 

Time .will permit reference to only a few of the 
very recent and significant innovations, in ad- 
vanced educational work, which relate to the so- 
cial sciences. In the University of Pennsylvania, 
one of the “big four” universities, the enrollment 
in the school of arts and sciences (liberal and 
classical studies) for 1907-’08 represented an in- 
crease of nearly twelve per cent. over that of 
1904-’05; in the Towne. Scientific school the in- 
crease was nearly fifty-two per cent.; but in the 
Wharton School of Finance it was over ninety-one 
per cent. The New York School of Philanthropy, 
affiliated with Columbia University, and the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy are two re- 
cent developments in the educational world. The 
purpose of the former is to prepare workers for 
social service. The last-named school declares its 
aim to be: “To promote, through instruction, 
training, investigation, and publication, the effi- 
ciency of civic, philanthropic, and social work, and 
the improvement of living and working condi- 
tions.” These are schools of social service. 

In passing, brief allusion will be made to two 
new college courses which indicate the actual 
trend in educational circles. Cornell University is 
to offer a series of lectures on “Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health,” in co-operation with the state depart- 
ment of health. The public or social aspect of 
health and of disease is particularly emphasized. 
The Yale Divinity school has announced a course 
in “pastoral functions.” The central idea of this 
course is that the minister and the church must 
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work together to serve and benefit society. The 
ministér’s relation to vatious civic, industrial, and 
social organizations is considered. Here again 
the social aspect is emphasized. 

Several progressive institutions have recently 
added departments of home economics. Such a 
department has a two-fold purpose: (1) Young 
women are given some accurate knowledge re- 
garding food values, house sanitation, home adorn- 
ment, and the care of children. The many com- 
plex problems which centre about home making 
are made the object of careful investigation. (2) 
Skilled teachers and investigators are carefully 
trained. At last the world is beginning to recog- 
nize that physical, intellectual, and moral strength 
are dependent upon sufficient and proper nourish- 
ment, abundance of fresh air, and adequate physi- 
cal exercise. The care and culture of the young 


is becoming a science. The day is not far distant . 


when no “well-educated” young woman will be 
ignorant of the fundamental principles of home 
economics. Not only do the physical stamina 
and industrial efficiency of the nation depend in no 
small measure upon the universality of instruction 
and research in the field of this science, but the 
character of the home of the future is involved. 

The most urgent demand of the present is for a 
scientific study of social betterment. The trained 
physical scientist and the engineer have eliminated 
many enormous wastes in the industrial field. 
Processes have been shortened, by-products saved, 
and wastes have been given utility. The average 
American citizen should have definite and fairly 
exact knowledge of the great social wastes, due, 
for example, to ill-health, accidents, improper 
housing and working conditions, ill-advised diet, 
liquor drinking, bad legislation, monopoly privi- 
leges, preparation for war, unwise and insufficient 
education. Accurate statistical information is, 
therefore, needed on the one hand, and con- 
tinued scientific investigation of social forces on 
the other. The labor can only be performed by 
well-trained students and investigators. The col- 
leges, universities, and special schools ought to 
prepare the social engineers. The question is: 
Will the colleges act promptly, or will they wait 
until the demand becomes so insistent that it can 
no longer be ignored? If education is really a 
science, and if the college bases its curriculum on a 
scientific rather than a dogmatic or purely tradi- 
tional foundation, college authorities must accept 
the facts presented by industrial evolution, and 
modify their educational aims, values, and methods 
accordingly. 
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LEST YOU FORGET. 

The seven wonders of the ancient world were the 
Egyptian pyramids, temple of Diana at Ephesus, walls 
and hanging gardens of Babylon, Colossus of Rhodes, 
statue of Jupiter Olympus at Elis, temple of Belus, Lake 
Moeris. Of these the pyramids still remain and the site 
of Lake Moeris is to be seen. 
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The history of the single word “bedlam” cannot 
be completely understood without some knowl- 
edge of the history of Europe and Asia for more 
than fifteen hundred years.—George L. Kittredge. 
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THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, AND DOMESTIC EDUCAIION. 


BY FRANK F. MURDOCK, 
North Adams, Massachusetts. 


[Under the direction of the Massachusetts board of 
education Principal Murdock has made a study of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and domestic education in the 
Middle West and Ontario with reference to the function 
of normal schools in promoting these movements. The 
term “elementary” manual training includes paper and 
eardboard construction, weaving with various material, 
pottery, bent iron and sheet metal work, whittling, 
bench work on wood, book binding, and leather work. 
The term “advanced” manual training includes difficult 
bench work with wood, machine work on wood and 
iron, moulding and forging. Domestic science includes 
cookery, sanitation, furnishing, etc. Domestic art in- 
cludes sewing, dressmaking, millinery, etc. Drawing is 
considered a necessary feature of each department. 
Visits were made to state normal schools at Oswego, N. 
Y.; Kirksville, Mo.; Oshkosh, Wis.; to the Dunn County 
Normal school (the state now pays two-thirds of the 
current expenses), and the Dunn County School of Ag- 
ticulture at Menomonie, Wis.] 


All the schools visited offer optional courses in 
some forms of elementary manual training. 
Three schools offer courses to prepare special 
teachers of elementary work and two offer ad- 
vanced courses to prepare departmental teachers 
or directors of manual training. 

The least number of periods given to manual 
training is forty; the largest number, in a highly 
specialized course, is five hundred and fifty of shop 
work, 

One of the schools requires a course in the 
nature-study aspects of the school garden. Of the 
other schools, two offer and two require profes- 
sional courses in the elements of agriculture. 

At one school the garden measures about one 
acre in extent. The border of twenty feet is laid 
out asa lawn, containing many hardy shrubs of 
the choicest sorts, the remainder being divided 
into over 250 beds, each four by eight. Three or 
four pupils are assigned to each bed. The stu- 
dents have slightly larger beds. The garden is en- 
closed by a handsome iron fence, contains several 
hot beds and cold frames, and has_ well-placed 
hydrants. A gardener gives his full time to the 
care of the garden and property. 

Some 15,000 bulbs are planted in the fall. In 
the spring are planted annuals which bloom in the 
fall. Vegetables are not grown on account of the 
difficulty of caring for them in the summer. Chil- 
dren can work during the summer vacation if they 
wish to. - They are given flowers to take home 
from the gardens of the normal students. Grass 
gardens are planned for this season. This school 
garden is for the purpose of nature study, to give 
children an opportunity to observe plant and 
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animal life at first hand in its natural environment, 
to increase their appreciation of nature, their love 
of the beautiful, and to cultivate the aesthetic side 
of child-life. 

At another school, in a garden of much smaller 
area, the plots measure four feet by twenty, and 
are used for the class gardens of the eight elemen- 
tary grades. Four “rotation” gardens are con- 
ducted by normal students. Real agricultural 
problems are attempted, though on a small scale. 
The indoor laboratory work precedes and supple- 
ments the garden work in a fine way. The labora- 
tory is very inexpensively equipped, but is well 
fitted to its purpose. The course is of a year’s 
duration, and includes budding, rooting soft wood 
cuttings, care of bulbs, seed germination, grafting, 
pruning, etc.; soils; rotation of crops; milk and 
its care; weeds of importance; the enemies .of 
plants; ornamentation of house and _ school 
grounds. This work is practical and disciplinary. 
The main purpose seems to be the appreciation of 
agricultural processes and the comprehension of 
the laws of growth by growing plants under 
natural conditions. The course in botany at this 
school follows gardening, and is to acquaint the 
stiident with the general field of botany, with the 
characteristics of forest trees and problems of 
forestry, and with systematic botany and ecology. 

At the Dunn county schools, where agriculture 
is required, the work is simple, concrete, and most 
practical. It puts the students by personal effort 
into self-possession, and into an understanding 
touch with their pupils and the parents. The aim 
of all the industrial work here is to have the stu- 
dents get power to do practical good,—to organize 
thinking by organizing hand-doing, to assist 
workers to larger returns in profits, thereby mak- 
ing possible higher standards of thrift and good 
taste. The results are exceedingly fine in quality 
and quantity. No small factor to this success is 
the intimate connection maintained by the faculties 
with the teachers and households of the county. 
As traveling faculties they hold semi-formal insti- 
tutes, make personal visits to the teaching gradu- 
ates, inspect farms and houses upon request, and 
plan improvements. At the school every member 
of the faculty is active as “first aid’ helper or as 
correspondent, as occasion permits. These 
schools are the heart of life for those they serve. 

This powerful work in Dunn county is in wise 
and direct accord with the standards and systems 
by which the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, Can., has become the most efficient agri- 
cultural college on the continent. These institu- 
tions have come to their power by their forward 
look and freedom from academic traditions, by 
practice of the arts and sciences, by inductive ap- 
proach to principles, by sensible correlation of sub- 
jects, and by daily application of the same by the 
faculty at any farm or home for which aid is asked. 
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It is a good safe rule to sojourn in every place as if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a kindness, or speaking a true word, or making a 


friend.— Fohn Ruskin. 
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“SEND ME!” 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Not mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 
Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing; 
Not mine in union with celestial choirs 

To sound heaven’s trump, or strike the gentler wires; 
Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 

Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 
But lesser worlds a father’s kindness know; 

Be mine some simple service here below— 

To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 
Their pain to solace, or their burdens bear; 

Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 

To serve some child of thine, and so serve thee, 
Lo, here am I! To such a work send me! 


sa 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE CLASSICS. 


BY ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 





Is it wise, or necessary, to perpetuate longer the 
custom of teaching the classics with the 
Roman, or Continnental, method of pronuncia- 
tion? 

Greek is still a spoken language, and yet it is not 
the language of Homer, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
or Plato; and the student of the preparatory 
school and college who attempts to read his 
“Tliad,” or “Anabasis,” or “De Corona,” or “Gor- 
gias,” with the pronunciation and accent of Athens 
to-day, acquires thereby neither culture from an 
ancient tongue nor fluency in a modern language; 
he attains nothing which is real. But Latin has 
ceased altogether to be a spoken language. The 
comparatively few who employ it in academic or in 
ecclesiastical circles use it not as native speech, 
and seldom as a means of communication, but 
more commonly as an artificial mark of erudition, 
or of sanctity. In either case it is not a vital, 
fluent tongue. There is, therefore, no present 
warrant for a standard pronunciation in present or 
prospective conversatior.al uses. The classics to- 
day have no appeal to the universal ear, and their 
opportunities to be heard in speech are daily be- 
coming less and less. Why, then, erect one more 
barrier in the way of easy acquisition of these 
highly cultural languages? Why perpetuate 
longer a custom of less than thirty years’ duration, 
which has naught but a worn-out theory to com- 
mend it? Why longer prejudice the vanishing 
number of novices who hesitate at the threshold of 
Greek and Latin? 

It has been proved that though a German and 
American study the classics according to the same 
“method,” they will still pronounce according to 
racial and national characteristics. English and 
American scholars have a different twang; and 
even American pupils from New York and New 
Orleans will not sound the vowels alike. I had oc- 
casion once, when fresh from college and semi- 
nary, after eleven years of enthusiastic and fruitful 
study of the classics, to essay the difficult task of 
exchanging with a bright, classical German stu- 
dent some commonplace thoughts about a trunk 
which had been for several weeks detained in a 
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German custom house. The German’s English 
was as scholastic and as impracticable as was my 
German at that time. We had both studied 
Latin; we had been trained in the same “method,” 
and we did not lack for a Latin vocabulary; but we 
were as unintelligible before each other as a jack- 
daw and a donkey, until, with the help of a pencil 
and the back of envelopes, we submitted to the eye 
what the ear could not understand. ; 
But the attempt to pronounce by one commom 
method a language long since dead is worse tham 
useless ; it prevents a large part of the cultural min- 
istry of which the language is capable. I ardently 
believe that there is no means for acquiring lin- 
guistic taste and skill in any native tongue quite 
equal to that acquired through the medium of 
Latin and Greek, the languages from which all our 
modern speech has been so profusely enriched and 


adorned. The poise of judgment in the fine dis-. 


crimination of sense and synonyms, when making 
a translation from Latin or Greek, is an incom- 
parable exercise in one’s mother tongue, leaving 
behind the rare crystallization of taste and refine- 
ment, even when the languages themselves are for- 
gotten; and the appreciation of etymological deri- 
vations is an aesthetic delight as well as an incen- 
tive to precision of meaning. But how can ety- 
mological derivation be detected by a spoken sym- 
bol which departs entirely from the standards of 
the mother tongue? At least the ear is cut off 
from suggestiveness and reminder. . When the eye 
reads “Cicero,” it is immaterial how the word is. 
pronounced. The mind, through the eye, knows 
that the Latin “Cicero” is the same, at least in 
origin, as the English “Cicero,” judged as words. 
merely; but what ear would ever understand that 
‘“Kekaro” is the same as “Siséro”? The novice, 
who pronounces “yeni, vidi, vici,” in the English 
manner, may by his ear be reminded that “veni” is 
related to “advent”; that “vidi” may be related to 
such a word as “evident,” or even “vision”; and 
that “vici” at least is the same as the “vici kid” 
made into shoes. But what will any mind at first 
think if the famous phrase be pronounced “wany, 
weedy, weeky”’? There are enough distractions 
into by-paths and pitfalls.for any mind, however 
watchful and wary, without confusing sense by 
sound and leading off into the mazes of puns and 
pleasantries! If the Roman or. Continental 
method of pronunciation be used, the mind has the 
double task of correlating sounds unlike and then 
detecting derivatives, while the native. pronuncia- 
tion of the ancient speech brings that speech at 
once into vital linguistic relations with the native 
speech and gives the mind the simple task of mak- 
ing direct comparisons, wherein the recognition 
of derivatives and relationships lies. 

Why, then, should the foreign method be per- 
petuated: (1) If it does not give the student ac- 
quaintance with a spoken language? (2) If it can- 
not be the intelligible meeting place of scholars of 
all lands and all cities? (3) If it places an added 
difficulty in the way of acquiring the languages? 
(4) If it tends to fix the mind upon external and 
whimsical relationships to the loss of etymologicah 
kinship and derivation? (5) If it multiplies the 
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mental burden and complicates the psychological 
operations? What vindication is there for the 
method?—New York Nation. 

—++--G-0+ 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


BY MARSHALL L. PERRIN, 
Wellesley, Mass. 





[The following letter printed in the Boston Transcript 
is reproduced because it is a matter of nation-wide sig- 
nificance. ] 


It is one of the anomalies in the American sys- 
tem of self-government that the people of a town 
or city can tie themselves up by electing a school 
committee that shall block the educational 
progress of that whole community. A century 
ago, the school committee was chosen at town 
meeting, to see that good schooling facilities were 
provided. This purpose was definitely enough 
Stated for the times when they hired the teachers 
and passed judgment upon the results. But now, 
when they hire a professionally trained man to 
take that care and do not let him do it, it works con- 
fusion. The system has outlived its early adapta- 
tion. Let the committee nowadays take care of 
the business end of the proposition, and decide 
how much the town should spend on the schools; 
let them put a definite part of this into the hands of 
the superintendent; and determine the general 
policy. They hold him responsible for the re- 
sults ; and let these results be judged by a standing 
state board of competent, experienced men. 

A temporary committee, chosen for all sorts of 
reasons other than scholastic experience (and per- 
haps this is as well), cannot be expected to deter- 
mine the wisdom of any expenditure which in- 
volves elements of usefulness from a purely peda- 
gOgic point of view. Paper is not paper, nor are 
pencils pencils. Such things, text-books, courses 
of study, arrangement of classrooms and recita- 
tions, are a superintendent’s working tools. As well 
might a rich man hire an expensive chef, and then 
dictate to him where he shall buy his spices and 
what flour he shall use. Or he might lay out a fine 
estate, and then refuse to allow his gardener to se- 
lect his own seeds and the fertilizer best adapted 
to the ground. 

Again, the superintendent should know the chil- 
dren, the parents so far as possible, and the pe- 
culiarities of the various districts of the town, so 
that he may study to. get the best results from the 
given conditions. This cannot be explained to a 
school committee in a hurried monthly business 
session of three, six, or nine busy men. He 
should understand his teachers, and they him; so 
that he may secure from them loyalty and their 
very best efforts. In general, he should be re- 
Stricted in their selection only by the amount the 
town or committee will grant for salaries. The 
rest is a matter for professional consideration, to 
which he has been trained. To do all this work 
well, he must be free from non-professional inter- 
ference, and his tenure of office should be assured 
for more than one year. What is the inducement 


for a superintendent to lay the foundation for a 
splendid system or to build up ideal educational must suffer! 
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conditions, if some ignorant committeeman can 
thwart him or oust him, when he takes offence at 
something about which he cannot be a fair judge? 
The situation is the best instance of the bull in a 
china-shop. And worse; for the bull is turned 
loose for good. The public has tied its own hands. 
The committee has been elected or appointed for 
a term of years; and no other body of men in the 
world has such absolute power while it is in office, 
as several test cases have proved. One ambitious 
man on the board may think he has an educational 
idea; and, if by his personality he dominates the 
others and rarely changes his own mind, he may 
arbitrarily and perhaps unwittingly undo years of 
patient development. Educational work cannot 
be run like a factory; nor can superintendents be 
changed off like coachmen, as if their chief requi- 
site were to be able to drive well. 

The unsympathetic conditions that hamper a su- 
perintendert to-day are preventing the best men 
from going into such a precarious profession, un- 
less they stipulate, as is done in some cities, that 
they shall not be interfered with. This establishes, 
to be sure, a one-man power; but it should be so, 
so far as it goes. For only by placing the man- 
agement of all the educational details, from start to 
finish, in one head can the best results be obtained. 
Those superintendents that are at\ the mercy of 
political favoritism or unprofessional caprice soon 
grow sick at heart. Statistics show that few hold 
out very long. Surprisingly few in Massachusetts 
are of over a dozen years’ standing. They choose 
rather a principalship, which, though far less pleas- 
ant as an occupation, is comparatively permanent 
as a position and usually more profitable, since 
there is much less of an indefinite out-go in the 
way of small expenditures. Moreover, there is 
constantly in the superintendency the severe strain 
on one’s self-respect. For, knowing that there is 
nothing whatever to appeal to in the way of well- 
founded judgment or pedagogic sense on the part 
of the members of the board, it becomes frequently 
necessary to save a good cause by condescending to 
tricks of humor, to the argumentum ad hominem, 
or by “working” the particularly fractious com- 
mitteeman (or woman) with some pleasant refer- 
ence to his hobby, from the bravery of the local 
firemen or the new minister to the scarcity of good 
lumber and the price of cotton. A desirable 
teacher, too, who is to be interviewed must be 
posted on all these points; while, again, some 
new and carefully investigated plan of school 
régime, if presented too straightforwardly, may 
not obtain even a hurried hearing. As much 
thought and anxiety has to be spent on putting it 
through as on working it up. At a Massachusetts 
superintendents’ meeting, it is noticeable how fre- 
quently after the mutual greeting the question fol- 
lows: What sort of a committee have you to deal 
with this year? All this may do in politics and in 
business; but it is not favorable to the pursuit of 
high ideals. For self-respect both in teacher and 
in superintendent is the only foundation for enthu- 
siastic endeavor. 

Meanwhile, how the schools, the aim of it all, 
The Germans will not only keep 
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ahead, but further outstrip us in the future. For 
there is but little loss of energy in their progres- 
sive system, while we are but marking time. They 
limit the right of the people to meddle in educa- 
tional matters. Perhaps they are too drastic in 
excluding parents from school buildings, though 
this in their system saves‘a deal of useless friction ; 
and a commission determines how much must be 
raised in taxes for schools by each community. 
In America it may be well left to the people of each 
town to say how much they wish to spend; for 
stagnation threatens as the result of inertness. 
They should also appoint committees to confer 
with state authorities in deciding upon the situa- 
tion, appointments, and general equipment of build- 
ings, thus saving heaps of money ill spent by 
bungling, inexperienced “building committees.” 
But it is a rabid kind of socialism that in the actual 
pedagogic workshop excludes the best profes- 
sional thought and _ devotion altogether or 
smothers it under the extinguisher of an antiquated 
system, kept in use for its democratic looks. 
Americans naturally fear concentrated control. 
This dread has become morbid by reason of cor- 
ruptions and extravagant developments in the busi- 
ness world. The public.or its ignorant representa- 
tive must have its finger nowadays in every kind of 
a soup, to'try it. The best: cooks won’t stand it! 
Education as a profession has vastly more in com- 
mon with cooking than with business. It may 
take American communities a long while to see 
that point. Or, to refer again to its analogy to a 
garden, what kind of service can a man expect to 
retain who goes out and pulls up and turns over 
the sprouting beans, because he is convinced that 
they are growing wrong end up? To be sure, if 
his gardener rebels he is rich enough to hire an- 
other who will obey him! Is it any wonder that 
American schools do not improve in keeping with 
the immense sums of money spent upon them? 
They cannot, until the superintendents are allowed 
to put up the signs, “hands off,” to their own em- 
ployers, and are sure of being judged only by their 
peers. This would bring the best men into the 
ranks and keep them there. Results, which can 
Now only be prayed for, would speedily follow. 
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IN MISSOURI. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Missouri has made greater progress in the last 
ten years than any other state in the world’s great 
valley. 

All jokes on Missouri are off, and it is time that 
the country as a whole should appreciate the 
marvelous transformation that has been brought 
about in recent years. They still raise mules, but 
they are for sale and not for use. You will see 
fewer mules in harness in town and country in 
Missouri than in Iowa, Illinois, or Indiana, but 
car loads, train loads, will be seen going out of the 
state, young, blooded, six-months-old mules, 
which at that age sell at the farm for from $100 to 
$150 each. 

In no state will you see more blooded stock 
than here. Beautiful cattle in large herds and the 
best of sheep in large flocks may be seen on the . 
thrifty farms all over Missouri. The best of farm 
machinery is everywhere, and the homes and 
yards are as well trimmed as anywhere in New 
England, and the crops are from the best seed, and 
the cultivation is by approved methods. 

This has come in comparatively recent years, 
and with it the change of sentiment that gave the 
state first to Folk and then to Hadley. 

What has done it?» “Bwo important factors have 
been the moving to Oklahoma and Texas of, vast 
numbers, and the coming in their place of some of 
the best blood and enterprise of Towa, Illinois, and 
Indiana. In one county within five years more 
than 200 of the best farms have been bought by 
these men. In the Brookfield high school, in the 
heart of the state, there are sixty sons and daugh- 
ters of the farms outside of the city paying tuition, 
and of these more than 20 per cent. came from 
Iowa alone in the last five years. 

The farm prices tell the story. I was on a 
farm recently that was sold in 1900 for $56, and 
this year it was sold for $125 an acre. That is not 
an unusual experience. Many enterprising farm- 
ers who had tripled the value of their Iowa farms 
from 1890 to 1900 have come to Missouri and 
played the same trick. 

It has long been known that the soil of Mis- 
souri was in every respect equal to the best in the 
states to the north, and it was also known that the 
climate was a trifle safer because less liable to un- 
seasonable frosts and freezes, but there was preju- 
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Tell you what I like the best; 
*Long about knee-deep in June, 
’Bout the time the strawberries melt 
On the vine—some afternoon 
Like to jes’ git out and rest, 
And not work at nothing else. 


Orchard’s where I’d rather be— 
Needn’t fence it in for me! 

Jes’ the whole sky overhead, 
And the whole airth underneath, 


e—James Whitcomb Biley, 
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dice because of the) time-dishonored jokes at her 

expense. All this has changed and there is no 

more attractive state to the man of means and thrift 

who seeks pleasure and profit in farming than 
here. 

The state university was the first demonstration 
of the reign of brains in Missouri. Under Presi- 
dent Jesse it became one of the most prosperous 
of all the state universities, with scholarly stand- 
ards as high as the best, and with variety of courses 
as attractive as any. 

President Hill made a national reputation there, 
and was called to the head of a department at Cor- 
nell, only to be called back to the presidency after 
two'years. Under him the studies in progress bid 
fair to be greater in the near future than in any 
other state university. 

The state normal school at Kirksville is one of 
the largest and most aggressive of any in the 
country, with half the students young men. Four 
other notably successful state normal schools have 
been established, so that the five great sections of 
the state are adequately provided for. 

This year for the first time there are to be county 
superintendents of schools, and they are to be bet- 
ter paid than in four-fifths of the states of the 
Union,—Correspondence of the Boston Adver- 
tiser. 
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TEACHERS ‘§jT0 CO-OPERATE WITH FOREST 
SERVICE IN TREE STUDY. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
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Teachers throughout the country have been in- 
vited by the United States forester to co-operate 
with the forest service in an effort to obtain more 
definite knowledge of the characteristics of the 
most important forest trees of the United States. 
To do this it will be necessary to obtain a large 
number of volunteer observers who will collect 
material on the time of leafing, blossoming, and 
fruiting of the various kinds of forest trees. in his 
letter inviting the co-operation of the teachers, 
Forester Pinchot says :— 

“Knowledge of this kind is greatly needed, and 
will be of value from the standpoint both of educa- 
tion and of practical forestry. For educational 
purposes the results obtained for each species, 
averaged and presented graphically by means of 
colored charts, will be available to all who are in- 
terested in the subject, and particularly to schools. 
They will form virtual ‘tree calendars,’ and will be 
valuable aids to nature study. 

“Children can readily be interested in the actual 
work of obtaining records. This should form an 
attractive outdoor feature of the school work that 
should serve to develop the faculty of accurate ob- 
servation, and at the same time to promote an in- 
terest in forestry which may lead to a better ap- 
preciation of its aims and methods. It may also 
prove to be a profitable addition to botany courses 
for older students. 

“A study of this kind will be of great value to 
practical forestry, since the proper treatment of 
forests depends partly upon a knowledge of these 


characteristics of trees, For example, the time of 
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year at which a tree leafs out and blossoms is one 
of the indications as to whether or not it is frost- 
hardy in a given region, and the length of time 
that a tree is in leaf influences the growth it is able 





to make during the season. Knowledge of the 
time when seeds of each species ripen in various 
localities is of great value to those who are collect- 
ing: seed, since seed often deteriorates or is eaten 
by squirrels and birds if not gathered and stored 
as soon as ripe. 

“Another result of this study will be a more inti- 
mate knowledge of climate as manifested by plant 
growth, for differences in climate are shown by 
plant life as well as by instruments, and a pre- 
liminary idea can thus be gained as to whether a 
given region is suited to a valuable tree which it is 
desired to introduce there. Many such examples 
could be given, but sufficient has been said to show 
that the results of these observations will be a real 
help to practical forestry, in addition to their gen- 
eral interest and educational value. Volunteers 
will later be supplied with publications and charts 
containing the information they help to gather, as 
a return for the services rendered.” 

On request, the forest service will be glad to 
send forms upon which to record data and a pam- 
phlet containing full instructions as to the nature 
of the observations and how they are to be made. 
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A NEW SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


While English women have established schools 
of horticulture for their own sex, such as the 
famous one under the. patronage of Lady War- 
wick, it has been left for an American woman, Mrs. 
Edward G. Low, to go a step further and open at 
Lowthorpe, in Groton, Mass., a school of land- 
scape-gardening for women. It is not difficult to 
see why Mrs. Low’s thoughts should have turned 
in this direction, for she is the great-granddaugh- 
ter of Benjamin Bussey, to whom we owe Bussey 
Institution and the land for the Arnold arboretum, 
and she has _ passed, her life on beautiful estates. 
But we do wonder at the courage shown in at- 
tempting, alone and single-handed, to open a new 
profession for women. 

For Mrs. Low is really a pioneer. Since the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology closed its 
courses’ in landscape-gardening to women there 
has been no place in this country where they could 
obtain such training, and none in England unless 
established very recently. 

From the outside Lowthorpe is not imposing— 
merely a simple, white Colonial house and seven- 
teen acres of land, with garden and greenhouses, 
and the “order,” where typical shrubs of the most 
important families have been planted—the whole 
in perfect harmony with the other white Colonial 
houses, the green meadows, and wooded hills of 
the lovely old town of Groton. Within, it is a 
charming home, where one who enjoys the gra- 
cious hospitality of the founder and notes the evi- 
dences of taste and culture in the quaint, low- 


studded rooms, cannot but feel that one of the best 
parts of the two-years’ course in the school must 
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be the daily life under this roof, which at present 
shelters all the students. 

But though the school is still small, the founda- 
tions have been, made broad and strong. A well- 
planned course of sttidy and practical work has 
been laid out.. The care of garden and green- 
house, the study of native trees and shrubs, free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, and lectures by such 
specialists as Mr. Loring Underwood and others, 
all lead up to the actual designing of gardens and 
laying out of estates. Plans and models are made 
by the students—the plan for the contractor, an- 
other for the client, and finally the planting plan. 
Sometimes a plastine or cardboard model shows 
an estate in miniature. All are constructed to 
scale with the patient accuracy of the architect, 
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and are of beautiful workmanship. In the words 
of the school circular, the graduates are fitted to 
enter such “avenues of work” as “desigtiing and 
planting flower gardens,” “weekly supervising of 
greenhouses,” and “planning and laying out small 
estates.” Another field is that of school gardens, 
already chosen by a former student. ) 

Lowthorpe impresses the visitor as a foundation, 
a place where a beginning has heen wisely made. 
It is a sincere, judicious attempt to open a delight- 
ful profession for educated. women by . meeting 
the needs of hundreds of owners of ‘small. estates 
throughout the country, . It is.a pleasure to be able 
to add that, the. gr tes are already successfully 
established in places as far apatt as Providente, R. 
I., and Portland, Ore. 
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You cannot train a child for life by teaching it to.do what it 


hates.—Dr. C. W. Eliot. 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY W. W. REMINGTON, 
Secretary, Denver, Colerade. 


THE ASSOCIATION AND THE LEGISLATURE. 


For the first time in many years the wishes of the 
teachers have been considered when laws were making. 
This is due first and foremost to united action on the 
part of the teaching body. Many gave up their personal 
opinions or preferences and turned to, in a loyal and 
earnest way, to push for whatever had been considered 
and agreed upon by their representatives in the educa- 
tional council. Within the twelye months preceding the 
opening of the seventeenth general assembly the council 
held four important meetings, all having more or less to 
do with the preparation of the minds of the teaching 
public for the support of the measures desired, as well as 
the preparation of the measures themselves. The com- 
mittees worked faithfully in the preparation of the bills 
and in advocating their enactment. The superintendent 
of public instruction was a worker in the field, never 
forgetting and never tiring in the support of the de- 
mands of the teachers. Her assistants in the office were 
watchful and efficient. The Denver Teachers’ Club, the 
Denver Principals’ Association, the Denver High School 
Teachers’ “Committee of Ten,” the grade teachers of 
Denver—all were in line and active in making every 
member of the assembly understand that this time the 
teachers were certain of the things they wished, and 
wished them with sufficient intensity to say so in un- 
mistakable terms. 

Superintendent Chadsey as chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee gave much time and attention. Presi- 
dent Baker made no mistake in placing him at the head 
of the committee, even though other duties were con- 
tending for all of his time. The details of the campaign 
were in the hands of John R. Bell of the Edison school, 
Denver, who, as chairman of the publicity committee, 
did work worthy of Hercules. 

Colorado College began early and made a bold and ef- 
fective campaign for some of the bills and helped in 
passing all of them. The other institutions of higher 


education in the state helped, it is believed, without ex- 
ception. Many echoes from the work of the University 
of Colorado and Denver University were heard at the 
headquarters of the association during the campaign. 
Leadville, Greeley, Pueblo, Boulder, Grand Junction, 


Durango, Longmont, and all the rest of them were heard . 


from in the right way. The State Grange and the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections wanted some of the 
same things that the teachers asked for, and this helped. 
The labor element in the legislature were with us 
throughout. 

The success at this time means the encouragement of 
all to try again and to begin at once. The field is ready. 
The amendment to the constitution of the state needed 
in order to secure the restoration of the school fund and 
to remove a disgrace from ‘thé name and fame of the 
state should be carried at the election of Noyember, 1911. 
The people will vote to adopt this amendment if they 
fully understand about it. It is the duty of the teachers 


to see that they do understand it fully. The inequality 
of opportunity for the best training for the children of 


the state must be reduced by such legislation as can be 
devised by the best thought among the teachers and 
those whom the teachers can interest in the subject in 
an active way. The care-of defective children will de- 
mand very careful attention in order that the educa- 
tional and training side of the work of the new state in- 
stitution may not be subordinated or lost sight of. The 
retirement fund law should be put in operation in as 
many districts as practicable. Some localities will. un- 
doubtedly consolidate their rural schools and transport 
pupils in such a way as to promote the efficiency of edu- 
cation. There is plenty to be done and plenty of hands 
and brains to do it. 
SUMMARY. 

Bills prepared by the Educational Council:— 

1. For the abolition of secret societies in the public 
schools. 

2. For the certification of teachers, being graduates 
of colleges and universities with certain qualifications. 

3. For the consolidation of rural schools and the 
transportation of pupils. 

4. For the establishment of a retirement fund for 
teachers. 











5. For the establishment of a home for mental defec- 


tives. 
6. For the establishment of a minimum wage for 


teachers, 
The first and the last of these did not become law. 


All the others were enacted. 

The legislative committee favored several other bills, 
and efforts were made in support of them. ‘The limit of 
bonded indebtedness was changed from 3% per cent. to 
5 per cent. of the valuation in districts of the first class 
and the manner of holding elections for bond issues was 
changed. Better laws were made for the support of the 
county high schools.—Colorado School Journal. 
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A NEW TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 


[Report of Dean Miller’s talk to the college girls of 
Chicago University at chapel exercises May, 1909.] 


I. 1. Areyouhealthy? 2. Is your weight in 
relation to your height? 3. Do you eat and en- 
joy ‘three meals ‘a day? 4.'Do\ you enjoy a right 
amount of vacation? Teacher must present a 
physician’s certificate. 

II. Have youa good temper? A teacher must 
be sunny, sweet, and wholesome. 

III. Have you sense of humor? If you 
haven't it, you have no business to be a teacher, 
All this: is due to what is inside of you, and is the 
most important of all. 

IV. Are you a teacher all the time? If you 
say “yes” I don’t want you. You have no busi- 
ness to be so all the time. No one can take his 
profession to the dinner table and to bed with him. 
You must have other interests. You ought to 
travel, not for the education, but for the love of 
human interests. All of the world must be in your 
heart of sympathy. Concerts, theatres, social 
functions are essential. You will have no nervous 
breakdowns if you do this. Your own destiny is 
in your own hands. 11089) 
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ANTI-CIGARETTE SONGS. 
OUR YELL. 
We have signed the pledge of freedom, 
On our honor bright; 
We are anti-cigaretters; 
We’re the boys—all right! 
THE PLEDGE THAT MAKES US FREE. 
Tune: ‘‘Marehing Through Georgia.” 
Oh, come on, boys, and join our ranks, 
And sing another song. 
Sing it with a spirit that will start the world along. 
Sing it as the victors sing who triumph over wrong— 
The cigarette must go now forever. 
CHORUS. 
Hurrah! hurrah! We bring the jubilee. 
Hurrah! hurrah! the pledge that makes us free. 
So we'll sing the chorus— 
Let us sing it out with glee, 
The cigarette must go now forever. 








As soldiers we will loyal be, 
And battle for the right, 
To drive this demon from the land, 
We'll work with all our might. 
Come, give to us a helping hand, 
And join us in the fight. 
The cigarette must go now forever. 
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CHORUS. 
Hurrah! hurrah! etc. 
—Mrs. C. 8S. Bullock, in Arkansas School Journal. 
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BRAILLE FOR THE BLIND. 


BY ERNEST C. WITHAM, 
South Boston. 





The iact that Chicago and New York are be- 
ginning to educate blind children in the public 
schools makes it reasonably important for the pub- 
lic school teachers in general to know something 
about the instruction of the blind. As the basis of 
all education is reading and writing, it will not be 
amiss to here briefly state the systems of embossed 
print. 

Owing to the small editions of embossed books, 
their cost per volume is comparatively large; and 
consequently, the number of types in tangible print 
is limited. Nevertheless, this limited number of 
beoks is divided, and printed in four different sys- 
tems. The real scholars, of coursé, Kfuw all four 
systems; but the great mass of, the ‘blind do not, 
and so their reading matter is still more limited: 
It is, of course, obvious that fewer systems would 
be better; and the workers for the blind are trying 
to solve this problem, and settle on the best sys- 
tem. 

The four systems. are :— 

1. Moon Type, invented by Dr. Moon (blind) 
in 1847. This system was intended for elderly 
people and those whose sense of touch is not 
acute; and so will always have a place for what it 
was intended, but it is too cumbersome for those 
who have a moderately delicate touch. 

2. Line, Type owes its existence to Mr. Hauy, 
Dr. Howe, and Mr. Friedlander, and is simply the 
embossed Roman letters. This system has several 
good points, but there are two reasons that must 
surely dedicate it to a glorious past. One is, that 
not all (especially boys) have delicate enough 
touch to read it readily. Second, while it can be 
printed, it can not be written, and so does not 
answer the purposes of the classroom. 

3. Mr. Braille (blind),a brilliant Frenghinstrue- 
tor of the blind, invented the ptinctogrophic system 
which bears his name. It is an arbitrary system; 
the letters, punctuation marks, and numerals being 
formed of combinations of a cell of six dots or 
points (three high). Up to 1882 most books were 
printed in the Roman letters. Now, Braille is 
wholly used in France, England, Germany, and a 
good part of the United States. 

4. New York Point was originated by Dr. 
Russ, and championed by Mr. Wait. In this sys- 
tem, the letters are combinations of dots also; but 
they are only two dots high, and from one to three 
dots horizontally. New York Point has one ad- 
vantage over the original Braille, as it is used in 
Europe, in that it takes into account the principle 
of frequency of recurrence of letters. The letters 
that are used most are represented by the combi- 
nations of the fewest dots. By actual tests, it has 
been absolutely proven that words composed of let- 
ters of fewer points can be both read and written 
in less time and with greater accuracy than can 
the words with letters of: more points. On the 
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other hand, European Braille has superior advan- 
tages over New York Point. There are sixty- 
three possible combinations of the six points 
in the Braille, while there are only. thirty- 
nine possible combinations of the six points in New 
York Point. The reason for this is that in Braille 
a letter, whether composed of one point or all six, 
occupies the same space; that is, the size of the 
Braille character or letter is fixed; while in the 
other system the letters differ, and if the middle 
column of two points is omitted, there are two 
letters rather than one. On account of so few 
combinations, New York Point is forced to add 
another column of two points, making eight, in or- 
der to get a capital sign, the apostrophe, and the 
hyphen; but this is too large a cell to be covered 
by the finger; and so being impractical, the most 
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recent books in New York Point are printed with- 


out capitals, apostrophes, and hyphens. Of 
course, this makes it a defective system. 

Scientific Braille, used in this country, was 
perfected by Mr. J..W..Smith (blind),._» This sys- 


tem has all the good points of European Braille, 
plus the good qualities of New York Point. Braille 
lends itself to music notations very admirably. It 
is the system used in the Perkins Institution, 
Pennsylvania Schools for the Blind, and in the Illi- 
nois School for the Blind; also several other such 
schools; and it is rapidly gaining ground. It is 
also used in the public schools of Chicago, and now 
it appears that it is to. be adopted by the New York 
public schools for their instruction of the blind. 

Braille has never had a champion. It is winning 
out on its merits, for it is the only system in vogue 
in which the blind can write correct language. 
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RELATION OF CROPS TO TYPES OF SOIL, PLANT 
ROOTS, NODULES ON LEGUMES 


Materials: Rule, spade. 

Directions: 1. Visit several farms. Note the 
kinds of crops grown on sandy soils, on clay soils, 
on wet grounds. Dig beside a cornstalk. How 
deep can a cultivator go without injuring the 
roots? Note the depth to the first and also to the 
deepest roots. Repeat this in several places. 
Similarly find the depth and lateral extent of roots 
of clover and other crops. 

2. Carefully dig up a clover plant. Look for 
nodules on the roots. Consider the depth and 
amount of roots as well as the nodules. Dig up 
any of the following or other legumes, and look 
for nodules: White clover, sweet clover, beans, 
peas, vetches, alfalfa. 

What crops can be raised on a great variety of 
soils? On what soils can timothy hay be grown 


successfully? On what soils do peaches thrive? 
What is the best soil for the raising of white, or 
Irish, potatoes? To what extent ate the crops 
varied with the kinds of soil seen? What effect do 
decaying roots have upon the productiveness of 
the soil? What plant roots examined would tend 
to deepen the soil most, and become most valu- 
able as they decay? Give two reasons why clover 
benefits a crop that follows it. By what means is 
nitrogen taken from the air in the soil and made 
available for plant use? What plants are thus 
capable of taking nitrogen and what is its value as 
a plant food? 


RELATIVE PRODUCTIVITY OF SOIL AND SUB- 
SOIL. 


Materials: Two six-inch pots, wheat seed, soil, 
and subsoil from the same place. 
Directions: Fill one pot with surface soil and the 


[Continued on page 667.) 
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“RIDICULOUS LITTLE CREATURES.” 


Minerva’s reported opinion of men and women in 
the very long ago was that we are “ridiculous lit- 
tle creatures,” with a blur, or indeterminate aspect, 
seen far or near. She said: “If you call them bad, 
they will appear so ; if you call them good, they will 
appear so, and there is no one person or action 
among them that would not puzzle an owl, much 
more all Olympus, to know whether it was funda- 
mentally bad or good.” This opinion was called 
out because Jove talked of destroying the earth 
because it had failed. “They are all rogues or 
vixens, who go from bad to worse as fast as the 
days succeed each other.” 

Isn’t this interesting? 

Comment is scarcely necessary. We all know 
Joves in abundance who would like to do what he 
planned to do. Sit down calmly and think how 
many there are among your acquaintances whom 
you have heard say just that in this twentieth 
century, and it will be said by others in the fortieth 
century, in the sixtieth century. 

Why? Minerva has told us: “Call men bad, 
and they will appear so.” If any man or woman 
sees a bad world, or says he sees a bad world, it is 
because he calls it bad, and bad it is. It is the 
school reader story of the echo over again. The 
antidote for us is to look at the one who says it, 
and not at those of whom he says it. It is in the 
painter and the paint, and not in the scene. We 
are “ridiculous little creatures,” that we can look 
so good and so bad at the same time to different 
on-lookers. 
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What are we going to do about it? So far as 
seeing others is concerned let us always call the 
world and those in it good, and they will be good 
to us. 

As to those who have opinions of us? Give it 
up. Don’t try to be what everybody would have 
you be. Just be yourself and let some call you 
bad and others call you good. You will be bad to 
the bad and good to the good. 

Do you recall the politician’s story of the 
chameleon? A man had a pet chameleon, with 
which he entertained his friends. At last it was 
gone, and a friend inquired for him. “Well, 
you see,” said the owner, “I used to put him on 
green and he was green, on brown and he was 
brown, on drab and he was drab. But one day I 
put him on a plaid, and he just bust himself trying 
to make good.” It’s no use. 
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GIFTS TO COLLEGES. 


A number of appropriations are announced by 
the general education board. In 1907 John D. 
Rockefeller gave the general education board an 
endowment of $32,000,000 to be used for the pur- 
poses of the board. A list of appropriations fol- 
lows: University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., 
$100,000; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., $250,000; Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., 
$125,000; Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va., $75,000; for agricultural demon- 
stration work in the Southern states, $102,000; for 
professors on secondary education in the state uni- 
versities of the Southern states, $23,750; Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, 
Va., $10,000; Calhoun Colored school, Calhoun, 
Ala. (to complete industrial buildings), $2,625; 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., $75,000; 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., $250,000; 
University of Wooster, Wooster, O., $150,000; 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., $75,000; College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., $75,000; Davidson 
College, Davidson, N. C., $75,000; University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., $50,000; Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur, Ga., $100,000; Washing: 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo., $200,000; Kowaliga 
Institute Kowaliga, Ala., $5,000; Spellman Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., $10,000. 
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A TIMELY APPEAL. 


Dr. Daniel Fleisher of Columbia, Pa., is one of 
the most heroic, earnest, intense superintendents 
in the state, or in thé United States, as to that mat- 
ter. Here is a quotation from a signed communi- 
cation in a local paper :— 

“In the erection of new school buildings the law 
demands that, besides a supply of at least thirty 
cubic feet of fresh warm air per minute for each 
child in the room, there must be allowed at least 
200 cubic feet of air space for each pupil, and at 
least fifteen square feet of floor space. The fac- 


tory laws demand 250 cubic feet of air space for 
each one employed in any shop. Under the fac- 
tory laws, the two largest classrooms in the gram- 
mar school would furnish space for eleven workers 
each, and the smallest room for nine workers, yet 
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in the past there have been crowded into one of 
those rooms more persons than would be per- 
mitted to be crowded into all three, if they were 
used as ‘sweat shops.’ Last year daily from 
twenty to twenty-five defenceless boys and girls 
had to run the risks connected with such deplor- 
able over-crowding.” 

When will the school authorities appreciate that 
the Collinwood holocaust only did suddenly what 
thousands of school buildings are doing slowly 
through disease? 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

Edward Everett Hale was in a class by himself. 
He had as noble an inheritance as had any of the 
great New Englanders. His university equip- 
ment was of the best; his comradeship was with 
the most brilliant men of the nineteenth century ; 
his devotion to public affairs was patriotic and 
intense; his pulpit, platform, and editorial service 
was as worthy as it was limitless. He lived to a 
great age, but was efficient to the last. 
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AN EXPERT COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 

It is more difficult for a county superintendent to 
do extra good work and attract to himself special 
attention of efficiency than for any other educator. 
His field is so large that no one can visit his 
schools. His teachers are necessarily of so wide 
a range of ability and training that results must 
vary greatly. 

It is, therefore, a great delight to find one who 
is striking out along some new line where results 
are tangible. Herbert S. Putnam of Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, is one of these, and among 
the efforts that he is putting forth to develop power 
in his teaching force is a report which he insists 
that each teacher shall fill out:— 

What are the causes of irregular attendance? 

Of tardiness? 

What are you doing to correct this irregularity? 

What are you doing to interest parents to. visit 
your school? 

What have you done to secure co-operation of 
parents and patrons? 

What were the conditions of schoolhouse and 
grounds at the beginning of the term? 

What have you done to improve them? 

Are books and supplies sufficient and satisfac- 
tory? 

Have directors neglected to furnish necessary 
equipment? 

If so, what? 

What have you done to bring these matters to 
the attention of the directors? 

What progress have your pupils made in each of 
the following subjects: Reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, history, physiology, civil 
government, language and grammar, algebra, and 
any other subject you may teach? 

Give details of what you are doing to promote 
home reading. 

To improve manners and morals, 

To keep in touch with current eyents, 

Make a note of things you do not know how to 
do to your own satisfaction and make definite re- 
quests for that which you mast need, 
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What professional reading have you done this 
year since the opening of your school? 

What especial help have you received there- 
from? 





tees 
NICHOLS TO DARTMOUTH. 


Dartmouth has selected Professor E. F. 
Nichols, former head of the department of physics, 
as president, to succeed Dr. W. J. Tucker, who has 
had the most distinguished record of any president 
so far as expansion is concerned. President 
Nichols is forty years of age, a native of Kansas, 
a graduate of the Kansas Agricultural College, was 
three years a graduate student at Cornell, after 
which he studied for three years in Berlin. He 
has been a professor in Colgate, Dartmouth, and 
Columbia. He has published several highly im- 
portant works in science, and has received dis- 
tinguished scholastic honors in Europe and 
America. 
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FLORIDA’S GLORY. 


Florida has taken a long stride ahead in passing 
a bill which makes it unlawful to employ children 
under fourteen years of age in factories, mills, 
mines, etc., during the months in which the schools 
are in session. Florida is leading the South in one 
of the most important educational movements of 
the times. 
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MIAMI’S CENTENNIAL. 


Miami University of Oxford, O., is celebrating 
its centennial, June 12-17, and it is a celebration of 
unusual importance and prominence. Never in 
the hundred years has there been any such occa- 
sion for rejoicing as under the administration of 
President Guy P. Benton. In numbers, in equip- 
ment, and in standards it is far beyond any other 
period in its history. The program for the cele- 
bration brings into action much of the best oratory 
in scholastic circles in the country. 
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LAKE ERIE COLLEGE. 

Miss Vivian B. Small, professor of Latin, Mount 
Holyoke College, has been elected president of 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, O., to succeed 
Miss Mary A. Evans, who has resigned after forty 
years’ service. 

Lake Erie Coilege is one of the noblest of the 
colleges for women in the country, and its eminent 
success in scholarship and in character training 
has been due to President Evans’s notable leader- 
ship. No other woman has had so long and suc- 
cessful a service at the head of an institution as 
has Miss Evans, and her efficiency has continued 
up to the year now closing. What Charles W. 
Eliot has been to young men Mary A. Evans has 
been to young women, and her special and expert 
attention to the character elements of education of 
young women has been like unto that of Mark 
Hopkins with college men. The retirement of 
President Eliot is scarcely more noteworthy than 
is that of President Evans. Miss Small enters 
upon her presidential life under specially favorable 
conditions, 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


The school men of North Carolina are exceed- 
ingly happy over the school legislation of this year, 
under the expert leadership-of State Superintend- 
ent J. Y. Joyner. .The educational, paper of the 
state is justified in its rejoicings. 

The late general assembly was kind to the 
schools. Mr. Joyner secured this year the very 
legislation that was asked for but refused last term. 
The institute work will be on a higher plane, for 
the counties are now required to hold an institute 
once in every two years. County boards may put 
into operation a compulsory attendance law. 
These were the two acts that failed to pass two 
years ago. Every school in the state will have at 
least a four-months’ term, and many will have 
much more than this. The county boards are 
elected so that one member will go out of office 
every two years. There were a number of local 
bills looking to local taxation and bond issues. 

With all the rejoicing, it is a sad commentary 
that there is cause for rejoicing over a four- 


months’ minimum school term. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE RECORD. 


The high school at Crawfordsville, Ind., has 
39 graduates in 15 colleges at the present time. 
Of the boys, 11 are in Wabash College, 2 in Pur- 
due, 1 in the University of the South, 1 in Bethany 
College, 1 in Washington University. Of the 
girls, 6 are in Indiana University, 4 in Vassar, 3 in 
Lake Erie, 2 in Northwestern, 2 at Hanover, 1 at 
Western College, 1 at Oxford College, 1 at Val- 
paraiso, 1 at De Pauw, 1 at Mt. Holyoke. If this 
is not the record for number and range for a high 
school of its size, then we mistake. An interest- 
ing feature of the case is that the principal is a 
woman. ‘ 

———————+#--0-@-0--o-0- — 
CINCINNATI WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The women teachers of ‘Cincinnati have held 
their first annual banquet, which was the most suc- 
cessful socio-pedagogical event in the history of 
the city. The president, Miss Bettie Wilson, was 
a brilliant toastmistress, and the women teachers’ 
responses . greatly delighted the invited guests, 
among whom were Dr. J. M. Withrow, chairman 
of the board of education, and Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer. Mr. Dyer’s emphasis of the women 
teachers’ opportunity and responsibility was an in- 
spiration. His closing sentences were signifi- 
cant :-— 

“Tf any employer in Cincinnati is waxing fat at 
the expense of the souls of girls in his employ, it 
is for the citizens of this city to know of it. It is 
for the organized efforts seeking civic uplift and 
betterment to look into all matters of civic life and 
to co-operate in bringing about the best conditions 
in that life. In just so far as the Schoolmasters’ 
Club and the Cincinnati Woman Teachers’ Club 
of Cincinnati co-operate with the forces working 
for civic betterment, just so far will they them- 
selves be broadened, and bettered, and justified for 
their existence. The life of the teacher touches 
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every phase of life, and stands for the sending out 
into the world of the child so impressed with high 
ideals that he will make for noble deeds and civic 
virtue. Study the great civic problems carefully, 
and if you discover a solution, don’t forget that the 
board of education is willing to listen to it. To 
you is coming a great opportunity. I hope you 
will study profoundly your relation to the move- 
ment for civic betterment and meet the opportu- 
nity bravely.” 
———— —— 0-9-0 +0+-¢-02 $$ 


A bit of humor in the recent, national Presbyte- 
rian gathering at Denver was a remark by Dr. Jud- 
son Swift of New York, secretary of the Tract So- 
ciety, who said that organization could do five 
times as much work with twice as much money as 
it received now. “Even the board of foreign 
missions has come to us, asking us to print an 
arithmetic for the people of Uganda. I suppose 
the people of Uganda want to compute the number 
of lions, tigers, and giraffes slain by our beloved 
former President.” 

Mayor George B. McClellan and his wife re- 
cently attended a tea party of the Washington 
Irving high school at the Meadows of Hon. John 
Whalen on Harlem river, and none enjoyed the 
outing more. New York’s mayor is with the boys 
and girls all right, as the playground commission 
recently appointed by him testifies. 


The most disgraceful educational legislation of 
a year that has had more disgraceful educational 
legislation than any other in American history is 
that of Oregon, which refused any financial sup- 
port to three normal schools, thereby closing them 
for a year at least. 


Be as progressive, educationally and profession- 
ally, as your community will stand. Never be 
placarded as a conservative. They may be a 
healthy element in the community, but conserva- 
tives should have to do with old people, and not 
with children. 

Whoever tries to prejudice teachers, principals, 
or superintendents against any other of these three 
classes of workers is no friend of the child, or of 
the country. 

Unless college fraternity men are exceedingly 
careful they are liable to come under public con- 
demnation as have the high school fraternity men. 

The home must conform to the general require- 
ments of the school, but the school must respect 
the rights of parents. 

The Alabama Educational Association had 
1,838 registrations at $1 each. This was indeed a 
great record-breaker. 

Illinois legislature takes the booby prize for 
educational enactments as for several other things. 

Colorado and Tennessee took the legislative 
prizes for sensible educational enactments. 

A Chicago superintendent with an annual elec- 
tion must have a delightful time. 

A good mothers’ meeting is a blessing to the 
school and to the community. 


The principal has the most trying position in the 
modern system-of education, 
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RELATION OF CROPS TO TYPES OF SOIL, ETC. 


{Continued from page 663]. 


other with subsoil and plant about a dozen kernels 
of wheat an inch deep in each. Keep these 
watered and note which grows the better. 
Having determined in which pot growth is the 
better, give reason therefor. | What effect would 
the rapid washing away of surface soil have on the 
fertility of a side hill? How can the soil be kept 
from washing? What effect has deep plowing 
upon surface soil? If one wishes to deepen a soil 
that has previously been plowed shallow, it is 
usually better to plow a little deeper each year 
than to plow too deep the first time. What is a 
“dead furrow” and why so named?—Report of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
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WAR ON DIPHTHERIA. 
BY DR. RICHARD C. CABOT. 
[A plan presented for the schools.] 

Diphtheria is a disease confined mainly to school 
children and to the months of the school session. 
Presumably a large proportion of the 1,316 cases 
treated at the Boston City hospital within the past 
year were drawn from the 787 cases found in the 
public schools. 

Dr. J. H. McCollum, superintendent of the Bos- 
ton City hospital, and the foremost living authority 
on diphtheria, has believed for many years, and 
has frequently stated in public, that diphtheria is 
spread chiefly by those who are not aware that 
they have it and do not feel sick, though the germs 
are in their throats and noses—commonly called 
“carriers.” 

Schools have been freed altogether from diph- 
theria by identifying and excluding these “car- 
tiers.” For example, in 1901 diphtheria had been 
present in the Lyman school for a year, when, at 
my suggestion, Dr. S. C. Badger took cultures 
from ninety-three of the boys who had no symp- 
toms whatever, but who might have been exposed. 
He found fifteen “carriers,” or about one in six 
of those exposed. After the isolation of these 
cases the epidemic ceased, and has not returned. 

I therefore suggest that at the beginning of the 
next school year cultures be taken from the 
throats and noses of all the children in the public 
schools. 

This can be done, I believe, if the Boston board 
of health obtains the co-operation and assistance 
of a group of bacteriologists, such as those con- 
nected with the Boston City hospital, the Harvard 
Medical school, the Tufts Medical school, the 
Massachusetts General hospital, and possibly of 
others. 

In order to be of the greatest value, this enor- 
mous task, the taking and examination of approxi- 
mately 100,000 cultures, should be completed 
within a week’s time. It would be especially valu- 
able if it were completed (wholly or partly) before 
the children’ are allowed to assemble in daily 
classes. If practicable, therefore, it would be best 
to have the cultures taken a week before the be- 
ginning of the school year. Dr. Slack, bacteri- 
ologist of the Boston board of health, says an ex- 
pert can examine 250 children in a nine-hour day. 
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A force of 100 bacteriologists could, then, finish 
this work in four days. 

I believe that the services of these bacteriolo- 
gists could be obtained by the school committee 
free of charge. 

In each school district I believe one or more 
competent physicians could be found who would 
volunteer to assist the school physician in taking 
these cultures. 

When “carriers” are found in the schools they 
should be isolated, and to those in contact with 
them a dose of anti-toxin should be given. 

Among the 1,316 cases of diphtheria in the Bos- 
ton City hospital in 1907 there were 115 deaths, 
It is not impossible all this sickness and death 
might be prevented in the coming year if the 
measures which I have suggested are adopted. 
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A BRIFF. 

Vim, hustle, and push are in the very atmos- . 
phere of this Western country through which we 
are now journeying. Lying in my berth the other 
morning, about 5 a. m., at Wichita, Kan., I over- 
heard a conversation between an enterprising 
newsboy and a prospective customer. 

“Eagle, mister, Eagle,” cried the eager voice of 
the salesboy. 

“No, I can’t see to read a word,” was the reply. 

A minute later the newsboy was back again, 
crying, “Eagle, mister?” 

“No, I tell you I don’t want any. 
a word.” 

“Well, can’t you look at the pictures?” was the 
final argument of the irrepressible kid —William 
E. Towne, in Nautilus. 
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ARE BLACKBOARDS A MENACE TO THE YOUTH ? 
{The Boston American.] 


Various elderly and and middle-aged patrons of 
the little old red schoolhouse and the temple of 
instruction at the crossroads will be grieved by 
the insinuation from a member of the educational 
committee of a congress of mothers that the 
schoolroom blackboard has a demoralizing effect 
on the health and morals of pupils. 

According to this estimable woman, the black- 
board of the fathers is of a color that leads to crime 
and other unpleasant consequences. / Anything, 
so long as it is not black, would be preferable. 

Lombroso and other é€minent authorities in the 
matter of criminology have laid considerable stress 
on the importance of color in the development of 
the human family, and great waves of reform, not 
contemplated by our ancestors, have resulted from 
their conclusions. 

The scholar of the previous generation would 
confess in all probability that the old-fashioned 
blackboard had considerable to do with the con- 
dition of his health from time to time, but it would 
be hard to convince him that it had any serious or 
alarming effect on his morals. 

It is possible that the old-time school boy was 
more hardened to existing conditions, and that his 
morals thrived on black as readily as present-day 
virtue waxes on pink or violet or Alice blue. It 
will not do to judge the aestheticism of modern life 
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by the colorless solemnity of the past. Even the 
pleasing combination of blackboards in red school- 
houses has lost its pristine charm. 

Times change, and we change with them,—a 
sentiment probably as true to-day as in the period 
before blackboards came. along to uproot tradi- 
tions and impair health and morality. 
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A GIGANTIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The school children of New York city out- 
number the combined American navy and army, 
six to one. The rolls contain four times as many 
names as the combined armies of Waterloo. The 
gold and silver coinage of the United States mints 
for a given time would not pay the bills of the 
schools for a corresponding period. The school 
lists on May 30 contained the names of 589,203 pu- 
pils. The increase this fall will bring the number 
up to over 600,000. Over 15,000 are employed to 
instruct them. 

The budget for next year will require more 
money than the total income of all the colleges and 
universities of the country.’ Something like $20,- 
000,000 is needed for teachers’ salaries, and $31,- 
000,000 for new buildings to meet immediate de- 
mands. 

The items of supplies are enormous. One mil- 
lion, six hundred thousand lead pencils, 8,000,000 
envelopes, 210,000 readers were among the things 
bought during the last year out of the $59,000,000 
spent to .carry on the business of the system. 
Seventy-three thousand tons of coal were stored in 
the school buildings this summer in preparation 
for the winter. 

Sixty-three thousand dollars will be spent in the 
present school year for.carriage and car fares for 
school children in the outlying: districts. About 
$1,700 is appropriated for stage conveyance to a 
special school for crippled children —Exchange. 
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EXCEPTIONS PROVE THE RULE. 

An exchange says: “The Anglo-Saxon race 
must look to its laurels. A colored girl was first 
in the spelling match at the National Education 
Association at Cleveland; an Indian boy won first 
honors in Elk Rapids, Mich., high school, and a 
Filipino student gained highest rank in the annual 


inter-state normal school oratorical contest held in 
Macomb, Ill.” 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 

When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, in- 
cident to the average Schoolroom. A recent Cen- 
sus of New York City reveals the fact that in that 
City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye 
Troubles; You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You ‘nteresting 
Eye Bocks Free. 
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Is there any other branch in the curriculum that ap- 
pears to lack so much in sound pedagogical foundations 
and is subject to so many and so violent upheavals as 
penmanship? It is true, there are slight waves here and 
there in the other studies, but nothing like the shocks 
and earthquakes that writing is subjected to. 

Of course, there always will be experimenting—and 
there should be—but if this subject could be anchored to 
some fundamental principles, the radical changes would 
be minimized and much time and energy saved. 

One reason for this unstableness is because educational 
leaders and experts have never given to this subject the 
thorough study they have given to the other branches. 
Up to the time vertical writing, was introduced, practi- 
cally nothing had been written on the subject. Some of 
the authors of methods of teaching devoted a few pages 
to writing, but not much more,.than a mere outline was 
given, and this was frequently copied from some system 
of penmanship. 

The writing masters had done but little in regard to 
methods of teaching or in connecting this subject with 
pedagogical principles. Elaborate systems of writing 
had been devised, all based on the uninteresting and fal- 
lacious idea of proceeding from the logically simple to 
the logically complex. 

When the agitation for vertical writing reached this 
country prominent educators did take a hand in the pro- 
ceedings, giving it their heartiest support. Although 
most of the work of these educational experts was given 
to endorsing the vertical system, their giving more at- 
tention to the subject brought about a number of 
changes that were beneficial, and should not be lost 
sight of at the present time. 

Two of the most important reforms pertain to the first 
steps in teaching writing. The doctrine of interest had 
already relegated the plan of proceeding from the simple 
to the complex in reading, drawing, etc. This was now 
applied to writing, words and sentences taking the place 
of practice upon the principles, right and left curves and 
single letters. In methods of teaching the analyzing was 
discontinued. The strong imitative faculties of young 
children were recognized and taken advantage of. 

Another important change was in regard to ,the size 
and accuracy of writing to be demanded of young chil- 
dren. The influence of child study and genetic psy- 
chology had already banished about all other forms of 
fine, accurate, nerve-trying work from the primary 
grades. The writing copies had been small and usually 
compassed about by many horizontal and vertical lines. 
As young children’s motor impulses are inaccurate and 
imperfectly co-ordinated, is it any wonder that gripping 
the pencil and a collapsed position resulted? Large, 
free writing on unruled paper or blackboard took the 
place of the fine, accurate work, and was another impor- 
tant reform. 

The vertical system was originated by eminent scien- 
tists. The posture to be assumed when writing was 
proven to be hygienic and scientifically correct. The 
strain upon the eyes was lessened. It met with so much 
favor that it spread over the country like fire over a 
prairie. Copy-books. poured from the publishing houses. 
The script in the readers, spellers, and grammars was 
speedily changed. The reforms referred to were incor- 
porated in many of the systems. It did seem that writ- 
ing had been established upon a sound and stable basis. 

This brings us to a period about ten or twelve years 
ago. The majority of special teachers of writing were 
disgruntled or disheartened. A few turned their atten- 
tion from fancy penmanship to pedagogy and psy- 
chology, determined to test the system both in theory 
and practice. 
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Now, ten years later, what a radical change we behold! 
Vertical writing has disappeared, or is rapidly disappear- 


ing, from this country. The educational experts are 
silent. Predictions have not been fulfilled, and the pros- 
pect of a_ stable foundation for this subject seems to 
have vanished. 

It might be well to consider why the vertical system, 
which promised so much, failed to give satisfaction. One 
important point was overlooked in devising this style of 
writing, namely, the act of writing from left to right 
across the page. Using the ordinary flat desks, this 
movement along the line of writing could not easily be 
co-ordinated with the movement of making letters. In 
the attempt to do this, backhand resulted, and the writ- 
ing deteriorated in other ways. It may be that some of 
the authorities recognized the difficulty in this movement 
across the page, as desks with the tops sloping from 
thirty degrees to forty-five degrees were recommended. 
This would permit the upper arms to hang in a vertical 
position from the shoulder, and allow a free movement 
of the hand across the page. With the flat desks, the 
paper should be turned in order to facilitate the co- 
ordination of the movements mentioned. Turning the 
paper modifies the slant of the writing. This does not 
mean that the reforms previously mentioned need be 
abandoned. This is the danger, however, at the present 
time. 

The writing masters have come forward, some of them 
with an “I told you so” attitude. Some are endeavoring 
to take up the work where it was interrupted when ver- 
tical writing was introduced. There is a tendency to ig- 
nore or frown upon the reforms that accompanied the 
introduction of upright writing. There is also an effort 
being made to introduce business college methods into 
the primary as well as the grammar grades. This means 
small, rapid writing for the young children. 

The aim in learning to write should be to acquire an 
easy, reasonably rapid, and accurate hand, that can be 
used unconsciously. Is there any principle governing 
this process? Let us take any form of manual dexterity 
where rapidity and accuracy are essential, and where 
partial or complete automatic action is desired. First, 
the act must be performed consciously many times. If 
it is performed slowly and under proper conditions or 
in the proper manner, the end, namely, rapidity and ac- 
curacy, can be attained through repetition. This is the 
principle followed in learning typewriting, typesetting, 
piano playing, stenography, etc. In typewriting the 
proper conditions referred to mean the best elevation of 
the machine and the method of using the fingers. In 
piano playing the correct holding of the wrist and the 
proper action of the fingers is meant. In writing, the 
proper position of arms, paper, manner of holding the 
pen and the tools used are important and essential fac- 
tors. Establish conditions that will promote and not 
hinder the final attainment, then by repetition gradually 
increase the rapidity, finally attaining speed, accuracy, 
and automatic action. This is not only sound in theory, 
but is practical in its application. There is no need, in 
the primary grades, for rapid writing, but there is need 
for a good foundation in form, penholding, and position. 

The attempt to introduce small, rapid arm movement 
writing in the primary grades brings to mind a somewhat 
analogous experiment in the training of horses that was 
tried about fifteen years ago. Young colts were put 
into the harness, and some astonishingly good records 
were made. It was soon learned that this racing was 
not laying the proper foundations for future usefulness. 
Arrested development resulted, and practice of this kind 
upon four-legged animals was discontinued. 

What can be accomplished by young children is often 
misleading in determining what should be done. What 
can be done is not always best for mental and physica] 
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development. Rational training that aims for a distant 
goal is better than immediate finished accomplishments. 

During the past féw years considerable has been done, 
especially in experimental psychology, that will. help 
solve the penmanship problem. The results of these in- 
vestigations should be brought together and adapted to 
school and business conditions. If properly applied, 
enough has already been accomplished to give to this 
subject more stableness than is now apparent. 

If it is plain that the complicated, co-ordinated move- 
ments necessary in writing are best developed by begin- 
ning with the child as he is, using large, free movements, 
and gradually working toward the finer adjustments and 
more accurate control; if young children learn more 
readily through imitation than by looking at or analyzing 
a copy; if the proper way to secure accuracy and rapidity 
is by first establishing favorable conditions and working 
slowly so as to insure reasonable accurateness, attaining 
speed and automatic. action through repetition or prac- 
tice, much of the controversy and agitation in regard to 
changes in penmanship instruction could be easily and 
speedily settled, and the dangers of mistakes and up- 
heavals lessened. Harry Houston.  — 

New Haven, Conn. 


Ai ntin 
— 
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P. W., California: No educational Journal comes 
to my desk from which I obtain so much that is in- 
teresting, instructive, and inspiring. 

W..S. J., Memphis, Tenn.: I have been a con- 
stant reader of the Journal for so many years that 
I do not want to lose my personal identity with 
your splendid paper. 

M. S. D., Ohio: Among the many excellent 
school magazines that I have access to, not one 
satisfies as does the Journal of Education. 
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SUMMER READING 
Riverside Educational Monographs 


Edited by HENRY SUZZALLO, Ph.D., Professor of 
the Philosophy of Education, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. Each 35 cents net, postpaid. 
Emerson’s EDUCATION, etc, 

Fiske’s THE MEANING OF INFANCY, etc. 

Eliot’s EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY, etc. 

Dewey’s THE MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION, 
Brown's OUR NATIONAL IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 
Suzzallo’s THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION. 
Haaus’s CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Cubberly’s CB ANGING CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION. 
Palmer’s SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISB. 


Palmer’s ETHICAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN 
THE SCHOOLS. 


Earhart’s TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. 
Number. Price to be determined.) 


Farrington’s TYPES OF TEACHING. 


Other New Books 
Social Development and Education 


By M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wis- 
consin ; author of “‘S tions for the Observation and 
Study of Children,” “Aspects of Mental Economy,” “Edu- 
cation as Adjustment,’’ “ Dynamic Factors in Education,” 
and ‘Linguistic Development and Education.” 

(Ready in June.) 


How to Study ana Teaching Children 
How to Study 


By F. M. McMURRY, Ph.D., Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
Joint author of ‘Method of the Recitation,’’ and of the 
“Tarr and McMurry Geographies.” (Ready in July.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Educatienal Department 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





(Double 
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BOOK TABLE. 


FAMOUS POEMS EXPLAINED. By Waitman 
Barbe, Litt.D. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. geek 2 
Dr. Waitman Barbe of the University of West Virginia 

combines a rare appreciation of masterpieces with an 

earnest purpose to promote the love of good verse on 
the part of the people. In “Famous Poems Explained,” 

Mr. Barbe has selected sixty of the best of the most 

popular masterpieces from “Hohenlinden” to “The 

Crossing of the Bar.” The sixty poems, thus grouped, 

are a delightful possession, but the charm of the ex- 

laining lies in the way in which it is done. There are 
ieerentien! statements concerning each author, but they 
are simplified to the merest facts of literary interest. 

There are explanatory notes on each poem, but these are 

few and highly valuable, but the special worth of the 

book lies in the fact that nearly every explanation of 
the writing of the poem is by some master of prose. As, 
for instance, “The Charge of the Light Brigade” is ex- 
plained in a selection from Mackenzie’s “The Nineteenth 

Century” account of “The Light Cavalry Brigade.” 

“The Bugle. Song” is explained from “The Princess.” A 

good title of the book would be: “Famous Poems Ex- 

plained by Famous Persons.” 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPOSITION. 
By C. MeCoy Baker and Alexander J. Inglis, both of 
Horace Mann High school, Teachers College, New 
York. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
8vo. 464 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This work aims at providing a complete course in 
writing Latin for school use. It falls into three parts. 
Part I. consists of twenty-eight lessons based on 
Caesar’s commentaries, Books I. toIV.; Part Il. has 
twenty-six lessons based on Cicero’s orations; Part III. 
has forty lessons entirely devoted to practice in Latin 
composition. All the parts of speech and their rela- 
tionships are carefully explained throughout. A _ fea- 
ture is the special vocabulary for each of the three parts 
and a general Latin-English vocabulary to close with. 
The whole arrangement of the book is admirable, and 
cannot fail to win and hold the interest of any student 
in Latin who is not a dullard. How favorably it and 
kindred books to-day compare with the dry-as-dust vol- 
umes that students of forty years ago had to wade 
through. This is just the book one would love to finger 
if he were dipping again into the language of the old 
Romans. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE 
CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JANUARY 25, 26, 1909. Printed by 
the government. Cloth. (6x9.) 230 pp. 

This volume presents in completeness the papers and 
discussions of the notable conference in Washington 
under the invitation of President Roosevelt; the whole 
inspired and directed largely by James BH. West of 
Washington, whose service to the cause of better life for 
dependent children is valuable beyond expression. The 
government has rarely done a greater service than to 
children through this conference and this report thereof. 
MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS SERIBS. By 

Alice Katherine Fallows. “A Talk on Relaxation.” 

“Mental Hygiene in Everyday Living.” “The Point of 

View.” Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. Deco- 

rated. Price, 35 cents each. 

These three books are cheery, helpfully suggestive, 
and exceedingly interesting. Miss Fallows, a co-worker 
with her father, Bishop Samuel Fallows, in the Em- 
manuel movement, treats the practical side of self-help 
through mind cure in these volumes. They are written 
in non-technical language, and as an easy introduction 
to this new method of efficient living you will find them 
most practicable. The books are needed by weary 
teachers as much as by any class of readers. 


THE QUAKER POET. Arranged for Primary Grades. 
By Lillie Faris, State Normal College, Athens, Ohio. 
Published by the author. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
This is the best adaptation of lessons on Whittier for 

primary pupils that we have seen. The book is de- 

signed to aid teachers who have primary classes, 
whether in city or country, in correlating the work in 
language, nature study, literature, dramatization, and 
drawing. The story of Whittier is told in the form of 


brie lessons that may be used as reading lessons or 
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language lessons. The language is simple and charm- 
ing. Children in the second and third grades can use 
the book as a supplementary reader and language book 
to advantage. Teachers of primary grades will find the 
book very helpful in planning lessons. 


A PRIMER OF NURSERY RHYMES. By Leota Swem 
and Rowena Sherwood of Cedar Rapids, lowa. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

This “Primer of Nursery Rhymes” is a delight to lit- 
tle people on every page, but it is not merely delightful 
for use, but it is adapted in every line for the teaching of 
little children to read fluently and intelligently. The 
lessons utilize the rhymes and do not let the rhymes 
run away with the lessons. This Primer is not a mere 
bouquet of rhymes, but is especially and exclusively for 
giving the children facility in reading, and the enjoy- 
ment they get out of the jingle is merely incidental. 


THE FOLK DANCE BOOK. For Elementary Schools, 
Classrooms, Playgrounds, and Gymnasium. Com- 
piled by C. Ward Crampton, M. D. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. Cloth. With music. (8%x11%.) Price, 
$1.50. 

A book could hardly be more timely than this with its 
forty-five folk dances set to music. We have at last 
learned that there is as much intellectual development 
and discipline in learning classic movement, even in the 
folk dance, as there is mastering a formula for explain- 
ing why we invert the divisor and proceed as in multi- 
plication in the division of fractions, and it does much 
toward making the school attractive to the non-bookish 
boy. This book is a treasure. 


PLAYS AND GAMES FOR INDOORS AND OUT. 
Rhythmic Activities Correlated with the Studies of 
the School Program. By Belle Raynar Parsons. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Cloth. (6x9.)_ LIllus- 
trated. 

The universal demand for educational plays and games 
is bringing us some admirable books to be used in con- 
nection with regular school work, and one of the best of 
these is this book by Miss Parsons, in which nature, in- 
dustrial life, the trades, social life, the heroic and his- 
toric life of man are represented in about one hundred 
plays and games. 


DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE. Zum Auswendiglernen (Ger- 
man Poems for Memorizing). Selected and edited by 
W. P. Chalmers, M. A., Ph. D. With English notes. 


Crowell’s Modern Language Series. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 138 pp. Cloth. Price, 40 
cents, net. 


As a means of engendering and developing the 
sprachgefuhl (says the editor), the learning of poetry 
in a foreign tongue, by heart, should be begun as early 
as possible and continued throughout the school course. 
A very early commencement can be made with the 
poems here chosen. Care has been taken to graduate 
them as far as possible throughout, while a_ sufficient 
number of poems has been included to admit of choice 
in two or more years of language work. In fact, the 
book is divided into four parts, with twenty selections 
under each—ranging from the simpler lyrics of Heine 
and Ruckert, to the more difficult short pieces of Goethe 
and Schiller. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Selections from Early American Writers, 1607—1800.”” Edited by 
W. B. Cairns.——‘‘Irving’s Tales of a Traveler.” Price, 25 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Hicks’ Champion Spelling Book.” By W. E. Hicks. 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Selected Readings.” Compiled by Anna Morgan. Price, $1.50. 
——‘The Art of Speech and Deportment.” By Anna Morgan. 
Price, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“‘Mind Over Body.” Price, $1.00. Boston: James H. West. 

“Readings in Modern History.” (Vol. Il.) By J. H. Robinson and 
C. 4. Beard. Price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Negro American Family.” Price, 75 cents. Atlanta: Atlanta 
University Press, 

“Soa Kiags ef Britain——Albemarle to Hawke.” By G. A. R. 
Callender. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Old Cestament Narratives.” Selected by G. H. Nettleton. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“A BCof Philosophy.” By Grace F. Lansberg. New York: R. 
New York: 


Price; 25 


F. Fenno. 
‘‘Daggards in Our Schools.”’ By Leonard P. Ayres. 
Charities Publicatio. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are aclicttes from 
hool authorities in e ‘State in the 
nion. To be available, th contributions 
Should be short and compre ive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 

June 16, 17, 18: West Me iow Edu- 
cational Asssociation, C rksburg; 
president, James Rosier, _Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

June 22, 23, 24: Kentucky Eduea- 
tional Associaticn, Estill Springs. 
une 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 

4 sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

June 29, 30, July 1: Western, Division 
Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Albany. 

June 29, 30, July 1: Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Put-in-Bay. 
une 29-July 1: Oregon State Teach- 

’ ers’ hihaee. Western division, 
Albany. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 49 
uly 6-9: American Institute of In- 
; ~ Bar Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 
July 12: Dominion Educational Asso- 

_ ciation, Victoria, B. C 

July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 

July 13-15: Tennessee State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mont Eagle. 

October 8 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


a 
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Summer Schools. 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August; New York Univer- 
sity. 

ey 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 





July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 


palship of the State Normal school of 
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July 6-to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. x. aD Reig ny 

July and_ August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Tlinois. 

June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin . Sum- 
oT School of Methods, Oberlin, 

0. 


”" 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The trustees of Dart- 
mouth College have selected Profes- 
sor Ernest Fox Nichols, formerly 
head of the department of physics in 
Dartmouth college and now profes- 
sor of physics at Columbia, for the 
presidency of Dartmouth College. 
Professor Nichols ‘was born ine 1869 
in Leavenworth, Kansas. He was 
graduated from the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, and after teaching 
was graduated from Cornell. In 
1893 he received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science from this university, 
and the degree of Doctor of Science 
in 1897. In 1892 he was appointed 
to the chair of physics and astron- 
oniy in Colgate University, where he 
remained for six yéars. In 1898 he 
was called to the professorship at 
Dartmouth College, where he re- 
mained for five years, at that time 
assuming the chair of physics at 
Columbia. 


KEENE. J. R. Rhodes of Hm- 
poria, Kansas, has been offered the 
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this city, after thirty-five years: of 
service, at the ose of seventy-three. 








and taught in academies in 
York and New England for twer 
years to his election at Wor 


scholastic, his professional devotio 
earnest, his friendships with th 
leading public men of the city, 
cluding the late Senator 

Hoar, through whom he was i 
the presidency of Clark College when 
it was established. He is vigorous 
in health and will do much in a pub- 
lie way in speaking and writing. 

NEW BEDFORD. Superintendent 
A. P. Keith has been re-elected ag 
head of the school department, with 
a salary of $4,000, an increase of 
$1,000. 

ROCKLAND. The town is to have 
a new $60,000 high school building 
in September. For a school of 200 
students this is a highly creditable 
enterprise. 

WINCHENDON. The Winchen- 
don Teachers’ Association has had 
an exhibition of the work of the 
public schools, which was attended 
by more than 1,000 visitors: This is 
one of several ways in which Super- 
intendent W. B. Sprague is develop- 
ing and maintaining popular interest. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Sarah D. Barnes, 
for the past seven years first assist- 
ant superintendent of schools of this 
city, has resigned her position, to 
take effect at the end of the school 
year. 











principalship of the new State Nor- 
mal school in this city. Mr. Rhodes 
is a graduate of Harvard, and’ has 
taken special work in Columbia and 
Leland Stanford Universities. For 
several years he has been in the Bm- 
poria Normal school. 

The high school has a chorus of 
250 voices, which gives an annual 
eoncert which is one of the popular 
events of the year in the city. 


VERMONT. 

ST. ALBANS. Earl W. Peckham, 
a teacher in the Hope school, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been elected princi- 
pal of the St. Albans High school at 
a salary of $1,000. Mr. Peckham is 
a graduate of Brown University, 
class of 1908. 

PITTSFORD. Principal G. A. 
Ratti of the high school will receive 
the degree of A. M. from Middlebury 
College in June for post-graduate 
work in French. 

RANDOLPH. Another assistant 
will be added to the high school next 
year, making three assistants which 
Principal Ham, who has been re- 
elected, will *have. 

BRISTOL. G. Gordon Newell, a 
graduate of Amherst College, has 
been elected to the principalship of 
the Bristol high school to succeed B. 
E. Hicks, who resigned to accept a 
position in Lee, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
WORCESTER. Principal BE. Har- 
low Russell retires from the princi- 
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Denes 
Special 
Trains 


Leave Chicago 10:30 
P. M., Saturday, July 
3rd. Three regular 
daily trains leave Chi- 
cago 10:00 A, M., 5:00 
P. M. and 10:45 P. M. 


Special low rate, $30.00 
round trip from Chicago. 
Return limit, Oct. 31, ’oo. 
Correspondingly low ratesfrom 
all points over the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North West- 
ern Line to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo and return. 
Write for personally conducted itiner- 
aries and full information. 
J.E. BRITTAIN, Gen. Agt. C. & N.W. Ry. 
300 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. President Shank- 
lin of Upper Iowa University has 
been elected president of Wesleyan 
University. 

MERIDEN. Miss’ Florence M. 
Fisherdeck, instructor of English, 
Miss Caroline J. Hitchcock, instruc- 
tor of science, and Miss Alice H. 
Breckenridge, instructor of Greek 
and mathematics, all of the Meriden 
High school, are to entertain the 
women members of the faculty at a 
house party which will be held July 
5 to 10 at their home in Ware, Mass. 


WINDSOR LOCKS. Superintend- 
ent Daniel Howard has engaged Miss 
Alice Sowter, who has been teaching 
in the Suffield school this term, to 
take Miss Johnson's place at the 
Windsor Locks school next term. 

OLD SAYBROOK. Misses Mar- 
ion Hixson and May Villiers, two of 
the teachers in the graded _ school, 
will not return next year. Their suc- 
cessors have not yet been secured. 

BRISTOL. The annual banquet of 
the Bristol Teachers’ Association, 
which includes the teachers in the 
public schools of the town, was held 
Monday night at Lake Compounce. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
ITHACA. “Pay your debts, 
square up your account with your 


landlady, return the borrowed text- 
book or baseball glove or tennis 
racquet, and leave Ithaca with your 
account with the world square,” was 
some advice given to the graduating 
Cornell mechanical engineers by 
Professor Vladimir Karapetoff in 
his last lecture. | Professor Kara- 
petoff is one of the unique characters 
in the university faculty. “See the 
students with whom you have had 
some difficulty or ‘contretemps.’ 
Shake hands and to those you like 
the least clasp both their hands and 
look into their eyes. The faculty 
and registrar certainly did not treat 
you right on all occasions. What are 
you going to do about it? Are you 
going to poison the joy of coming 
years by carrying such reminders 
home with you? Settle your 


accounts now and for all time as far 
as Ithaca is concerned.” 
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The Wearing, Tearing, Waterproof and 
Germproof Qualities 


that mean so much in the Protection of Free Books and. 
Supplementary Readers 


Can be found ONLY in the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Made of an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


Our Factory is overflowing with orders,—more than ever 
before, —so we suggest early orders to avoid delays. 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


President Jacob Gould Schurman 
of Cornell University, in addressing 
the graduating class, criticised the as- 
sertion of President Woodrow Wil- 
son of Princeton, that he deplored 
the decrease in intellectual vitality 
and slacker spirit of study in Ameri- 
can colleges. “This condition may 
prevail in some of ‘ the older eastern 
colleges but not in Cornell,” he said, 
“nor in the state colleges founded 
under the Morrell land grant and ex- 
tending from Cornell to California. 
While a number of young men at any 
institution may attend for the social 
standing it affords rather than for 
the sake of education, I believe the 
evil is local and there is no reason 
for extending the criticism to all col- 
leges.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRYN MAWR. President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University 
in his commencement address would 
have given militarism a good hard 
hit if he had not, incidentally, made 
an indefensible attack on France, 
which led Professor Foulet to make a 
sharp denial, after which he with- 
drew from the hall. The French am- 
bassador, Jusserand, in San Fran- 
cisco, the next evening, had this to 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


fay to an audience of 2,000 regarding 
President Jordan’s address: “The na- 
tion that can produce a Pasteur, that 
leads the world in the sciences, that 
first developed the submarine, and 
that ranks first in the navigation of 
the air cannot by any stress of cir- 
cumstances be termed a decadent 
race.” The entire audience arose 
when asked to indorse the message 
to Foulet. The telegram was as fol- 
lows: “The French colony of San 
Francisco, assembled 3,500 strong, 
under the protecting folds of the 
Stars and Stripes and the tricolor, on 
the occasion of the visit to San Fran- 
cisco of the ambassador of France, 
sends its warmest congratulations to 
Professor Lucien Foulet, who pro- 
tested with so much dignity against 
the insults addressed to the French 
nation.” 





Emerson College of Oratory 





Largest Schooi of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
29th year 


agogy in Ar-er'ca. Summer Sessions. 
opens Sept. 27th Address 
HARRY SeYMOcR Koss, Dean 


Chickering Hall, Hantington Avenue, Boston. 





MENEELY & CO. Warervuer, 


gee ss Reliable om paom, 

nee oundry, 

Establish ed SCHOOL BEL S 
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TRUNK 


HN. E. A., DENVER, JULY, 1909 


Lowest Fares and a Most Attractive Route 


Via Boston & Maine, Central Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Systems 
through the Green Hills of Vermont, along the shores of the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario, through the ‘‘Garden of Canada”’ the famous electric- 
ally operated St. Clair Tunnel and interesting Cities of Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois to Chicago, with choice of routes beyond. 


FARE $56.95 ROUND TRIP 





Tickets on sale June 30; July 1, 
1, °09. 
stop-over Niagara Falls. 
of the St. Lawrence. 


and 3. Final return limit September 


Liberal stop-overs—Free trip across Lake Erie, Detroit to Buffalo with 
Special fare through Thousand Islands and Rapids 


Other low fares for vacation trips,such as Epworth League, Seattle, June 29, and 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition, Seattle, June 10—September 
Angeles, July 4, $89.45. Christian Endeavor and Y. P. C. U. 


, $8895. Elks Tour to Los 
Conventions, St. Paul and 


Minneapolis, July 5, $38.95. Grand Army Encampment, Salt Lake City, August, $64.35 


Send for itinerary and full particulars. 


E. H. BOYNTON, N. EP. A. 


360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 

FAYETTE. Professor Richard 
Watson Cooper of Hamline Univer- 
sity, St. Paul, has been unanimously 
elected president of Upper lowa Uni- 
versity, to succeed President Shank- 
lin, who goes to the presidency of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. Professor Cooper is a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University. He has 
been for ten years professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Hamline Univer- 


sity. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


WINONA. The Winona Normal 
school and Agricultural Institute has 
its name changed to Winona College. 
The Winona Normal school becomes 
the school of education in Winona 
College. It will maintain its obser- 
vation and practice schools and in 
every way comply with the state re- 
quirements for a high grade normal 
school. Winona College will be 
popular from the start, for the park 
in which it is located is unexcelled 
for its beauty, and the social environ- 
ment of Winona leaves little to be 
desired in the way of healthful infiu- 
ence. The board of trustees has 
unanimously elected Jonathan Riz- 
don president of Winona Oollege. 
The Mount Memorial building is 
modern in every respect and was de- 
signed especially for college work. 
It is one of the most artistic college 
buildings in the state. The college 
owns also Strain hall, which will be 
the permanent home of the conser- 
vatory of music. 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The city is to 
have a noble monument to Lincoln, 
Mrs. Eleanor Olms having given 
$100,000 for this purpose. She was 
moved to do this because of the 
school celebration of February 12, 
and the monument will be in some 
way identified with the schools. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. Members of the 
college fraternities have been criti- 
cised in a lecture delivered in the 
Belden-avenue Baptist church by 
Professor John O. Reed, dean of the 
University of Michigan, according to 
the daily press. Professor Reed 
said he believed fraternities were re- 
sponsible for most of the poor schol- 
arship and dissipation among college 
students. He said that every stu- 
dent at Ann Arbor who had to be 
carried home in a cab at night or who 
became involved in any unpleasant 
incident proved to be a member of 
some fraternity. “The men who 
hang around street corners and insult 
women in college towns are invart- 
ably fraternity members,” he said. 
He added that the members learned 
bad habits and a defiance of law that 
affected all their college life, and that 
almost all of the students conditioned 
at college were fraternity men, while 
the non-fraternity men stood high in 
their classes. Despite the evil he 
saw in fraternities the professor did 
not advocate their abolishment. He 
said they might be made the means 
of great good, but that this could 
come only under some means of col- 
lege control. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


COLORADO. 


LA JUNTA. Superintendent George 
Hess has done more for the promo- 
tion of educational progress in the 
past four years than had been done 
before in twice that time. His influ- 
enge in the entire county is that of 
expert leadership. : 

DENVER. One must come to 
Colorado to appreciate the wonderful 
transformation that has taken place 
in a country that fifty years ago was 
in the possession of savages. Towns 
have sprung up like magic and have 
grown into cities despite the pessi- 
mism of “conservative” onlookers, 
who were unable to understand what 
could be expected in the way of re- 
sults from a country that, on the sur- 
face, was nothing but a jumbled 
mass of upheaved rock and earth 
surrounded by miles of “desert.” 
But development proved that the 
mammoth piles of rock and earth 
were rich in gold and silver, not to 
mention coal, iron, and copper, and 
the pioneers soon learned that water 
was all that the thirsty acres of the 
plains needed to make them yield 
crops that caused farmers in the 
East and South to become ashamed 
of the land that. was tilled by their 
fathers before them. Denver, the 
hustling, enterprising, young giant 
capital of Colorado, was born when 
Colorado was arrayed in the garb of 
frontier days, and was reared in the 
pure ozone of the Rocky mountains, 
It is the commercial centre of the 
Rocky Mountain region. Contrary 
to the belief of many people, Denver 
is not situated in the mountains, but 
on the plains, fourteen miles east of 
the foothills of the Rockies. It hasa 
population of more than 200,000, and 
this city is no longer looked upon 
merely as a “tourists’ town.” As 
rapidly as the industries of the state 
are developed, Denver’s business ad- 
vances in proportion. Colorado will 
always remain a point of scenic in- 
terest, and Denver, as the metropolis 
of the state, always will be the first 
objective point to all tourists who 
visit the West; but commercial inter- 
ests of all kinds have been estab- 
lished upon solid foundations, and 
each year expansions along these 
lines are manifest. It is for this rea- 
son that Denver has come to be rec- 
ognized as a commercial centre of 
vast importance.‘ Denver is noted 
for her structural beauty. Frame 
buildings are not permitted within 
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TERM: July 6th to August 17th 


Special courses for Elementary School 
Teachers and Superviso:s; School of 
Observation; Psychological Clinie; 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physi- 
cal and Biological Laborator‘es. 

Undergraduate and Graduate courses 
in the -usual ‘subjects; incl 
Music, Economics and Commercial 
Geography. 

For Information and Circular, 

A. DUNCAN YOCUM 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 9, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 


$36 to $50. 
Trnalis Coward s degree given for alt werk of 

coll ie. § 1 ° 

oer pecial courses for Superin 


Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Normal College of the North Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union. 
415-419 E, Michigan St., indianapolis, Ind. 
Two-year and four-year courses leading to 


academic title and degree 
sa eo seceates. ’ reste: 4 
ompetent teachers of physical train 

recommended by Physical PT eaining Teach 

ers’ Bureau of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. 

wilohign® St., rye a “ge Registra- 
tricted to graduates of Normal - 

ege (1868 -1909). - 


TEACHERS ! vi:uh0tetindtetet 
a vacation onthe MaineCeast. 
Special rates. Booklet. J.0. NEW 

South Portland, Me. R.¥.D.No 7? 


June 10-4t 

















the fire limits, and these limits em- 
brace nearly all of the territory of 
the city. Consequently, brick, stone, 
concrete, and steel are the building 
materials used. The downtown 
streets and boulevards are paved 
with asphaltum, and granite blocks 
are used on the streets in the whole- 
sale district. Denver has become 
widely known as “The City of 
Lights,” because of the beautiful and 
artistic manner in which the main 
streets are lighted with electricity. 
The “light spirit’ has taken hold of 
the merchants of Denver, and there 








HAND Sapotio CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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’ AGENCIES. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


w York, N. ¥., 166 Fifth Ave. | Cen .” Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
Ww sshinatou ins Pet Beers 3 "tt Couper Buags erheley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Chico ne Michignn 7 Avenue. Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHER™*"“AGENCY 


Muollent facilities for placing en MANUAL” " 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of the U. 8. 








BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 











The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N.E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





’ RAILWAY 
James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency excanae 
Fo MEGISTRATION fee to bey Cam packaante poo Rave us. CHICAGO 





METCALF & GR Educational Bureau for Schoo] Commit- 
tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Rooms 521-522 Walker Building, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 
R@BERT C. METCALF JOSEPH B. GROCE 





Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the best. 5 Prospect Hill Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
E. J. LOCKE, Manager. Telephone connection. 








Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
POter=Peteeonnk so. ce is. cbs cee wens toes ce cece cece Warren Harpe: & Bros., N.Y. $1.50 
History of the Netherlands (2 vols.)............. Motley “ “ “ gisen 
The Mother and the Father................+++++: Howells “ “ “ 120 
The Fireless Cook-Book..............--.-+0++-+: Mitchell Doubleday, Page & Co, “ 1.25 
Just SO Stor.es....----... eee nee ne cette nee Kipling - he . “ ti 
Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know....... Stack 1.20 
Selections from Early American Writers, 
SD ss dnGctericcyecvevesescs 2008 .». Cairns [Ed.] The Macmillan Co., ‘ “zr 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler ........ -.- oo ‘ . “4 5 
Dante in lish Literature (2 vols.) .... ... Toynbee “ ‘ “4 5.00 
Sea Kings of Britain—Albermarle to Hawke... Callender Longmans, Green & Co.,** octet 
A History of the Churich of England ........... Patterson : - -- 7 oe 
Five Months in the Himalaya...........-.-...-- Mumm 3 . piel 
A BCof Philosophy .........----+.-++-+eeeeeees Lansberg _R. F. Fenno, ‘ eile 
ro in Our Schools ...........-.+-+«...---- Ayres Charities Publication ss inns 
Old Testament Narratives, selected by......... Nettleton Henry Holt&Co., ‘ iain 
Readings in Modern History (Vol. II.) obinson & Beard Ginn & Co., Boston 140 
Selected Readings, compiled by.........----.-- Morgan A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 1.80 
peec ortment......-+-++-+ “ “e “ “ “ 
Hind Over Body. _— eo cae e on cond hn ceomerne —— James H. West, Boston 100 
The Negro American Family... .....---..-+++0. = — Atlenta University Press, Atlanta .75 
Hicks’ Champion Spelling Book.. . Hicks American BookCo., N.Y 25 
The Third Circle..........+-.++--+++ pesodcopmee OES John Lane, “ 1.50 
Old Meeting Houses.........-..0ses-eeeecereeeee Hayes Biddle Press, 1.00 











TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrincewaTER | months has gained Denver the repu- 
Mass. For both how: Bh ar a= tation of being a delightful winter 
padress the Principal, A. C. non resort. The temperature always is 





cool in the shade in summer, even 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcnpuRG, Mass. | When the sun has full sway on a 





logues address 
nl Be eee Tuourdol, Printipel July day, and one can sleep com- 
fortably under a blanket at night 
during June, July, and August. 


FRAMINGHAM m : 
: | There was a time when Denver was 


Colorado, but that time has gone by. 
There are many other enterprising 
and hustling cities in Colorado that, 
while not so large as the metropolis, 
haye adopted the Denver idea of do- 
ing things, with the result that the 
state is forging ahead at a rapid 
pace. The population of the state is 
estimated at 700,000. Colorado is the 
leading state of the Far West, and 
the Far West is the backbone of the 


+ ay gg gh aang ss Especial at- 


tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
$ tier sexes, Department’ for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
iF commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. AsBuRY PITMAN, Principal. 











is keen rivalry among them to create 
the most artistic display signs. The 


result is that the city is a “blaze of greatest nation that ever flourished 
lights” every night in the year. The | ° earth. 

fame of Denver’s climate has spread IDAHO SPRINGS.  Superintend- 
around the world, therefore this topic ent George J. Neupert, who was 


promoted from a professorship in 


need not be treated at length. There 


are few cloudy days in this city, and 
the mild weather during the winter 





the high school, is continuing the ex- 
cellent work inaugurated by Superin- 





tendent Milton C. Potter, who went 
to North Pueblo. “Neupert’s salary 
has been raised $200 this year. 
COLORADO SPRINGS. The edu- 
cational prestige of this city is main- 
tained and enhanced. Superintend- 
ent John Detrich has retained the 
confidence of the board, the teach- 
ing corps, and the public to such an 
extent that he has been able to create 
conditions and develop a spirit which 
puts the equipment, salaries, and 
standards abreast the best cities in 
the Union. No other city of its size 
in the United States outranks Colo- 
rado Springs in any of these regards. 


PUEBLO. South Pueblo is cne of 
the few western cities that has 
known naught but educational peace, 
progress, and fame for a quarter ofa 
century. The high school has the 
best building for the purpose from 
the Missouri to the Sierras.» It pays 
its superintendent, J. F. Keating, 
$4,000. It has eliminated fraterni- 
ties, football, the class rush, and all 
other nonsense without eliminating 
& superintendent, principal, or 
teacher. This is a record almost un- 
precedented west of the Alleghanies. 

The north side of the river is en- 
joying educational peace and prog- 
ress under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent Milton C. Potter, who came 
from Idaho Springs a year ago to 
succeed Mr. Loomis, who went into 
business in Denver. By the by Mr. 
Loomis is having great success. Mr. 
Potter is having an admirable high 
school plant provided, and the grati- 
fication of the public is unprece- 
dented in this school district. One 
wing is being completed this year at 
a cost of $60,000. It has the finest 
public school auditorium in the state, 
and the best public school gymna- 
sium, 100 by 75 feet and 4) feet high, 
with a six-foot-wide running track, 


a swimming pool, 75 by 12 feet, a 
bowling alley 75 by 12 feet, and 


a baseball cage for indoor practice 75 
by 10 feet. When the building plant 
is completed it will have cost $250,- 
000. 


ASPEN. Superintendent J. A. 
Adams, who came from Chenute, 
IXkansas, a year ago, has had his sal- 
ary raised from $1,500 to $2.00 at 
the end of the first year. 


LA JUNTA. The schools are clos- 
ing a year of exceptional public in- 
terest. The high school has had a 
public exhibition of its work that is 
most gratifying to the citizens as 
well as to the school. 


ROCKY FORD. This is one of the 
remarkable cities of the new West. 
The melon which bears its name is 
the melon wonder, but educationally 
the city hasequal fame. A city that 
has sprung up as by magic is paiying 
Daniel Ward, a Pueblo grammar 
school principal, $3,000 a year on a 
three-years’ contract to succeed Mr. 


Bolles, who has resigned. Every- 
thing else is on the same basis. 
BOULDER. The State Univer- 


sity is to receive $217,000 from the 
Andrew J. Mackey estate. President 
Baker knows where it will do the 
most good. 

The State University, Dr. James 
H. Baker, president, graduates 159 
this year, the largest number ever 
graduated from any educational in- 
stitution in Colorado. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 


An all-round vaudeville bill is an- 
nounced for the week of June 21. 
Ralph C. Herz is duplicating in 
vaudeville his triumphs in the pro- 
duction, “The Soul Kiss.” Eva Tay- 
lor makes a hit in vaudeville with a 
sketch called “Chums.” Another 
star act of the real vaudeville sort is 
the Millman trio, the greatest com- 
pany of slack wire walkers this coun- 
try has ever seen. Bird Millman 
does a cake walk on the slack wire 
with as much ease and grace as 
other. performers do on the stage. 
Still another important feature will 
be contributed by Augusta Glose, 
who has returned to the stage after 
several years’ retirement. The bill 
abounds in good features, including 
the Eschernoff animals: the Ollivotti 
Troubadours with their wonderful 
violinist; Mack and Phelps; Swan 
and Bambard; and that most amus- 
ing fellow, Rastus Brown. 


> 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Herman Harrell Herne, for 
the past ten years professor of phil- 
osophy and pedagogy at Dartmouth 
College, has resigned from that insti- 
tution to accept the professorship of 
the history of philosophy and educa- 
tion in the graduate department of 
New York University. Although 
fet a Dartmouth graduate, Dr. 
Horne has been closely connected 
with all phases of the college activi- 
ties, and was highly esteemed by the 
entire college. 

There is general rejoicing at 
Wellesley College over the fact that 
President Hazard, who returned 
recently from California, where 
she has been since early last 
winter, and has since remained in 
New Haven, has returned to Welles- 
ley. President Hazard’s winter has 
been spent quietly in Santa Barbara, 
and she returns in good health and 
spirits after the long rest. Santa 
3arbara is a place very familiar to 
President Hazard, as she owns a 
place there just back of the o!d mis- 
sion. and has crossed the continent 
more than thirty times. 


At the May meeting of the Yale 
corporation announcement was 
made of the offer of $100.000 
from Mrs. Morris K. Jesup of New 
York to establish the Morris K. 
Jesup professorship of silviculture in 
the Yale forestry school. The gift is 
® memorial to Mrs. Jesup’s husband, 
who was deeply interested in  for- 
estry conservation. The offer of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Daniels of Min- 
neapolis of $5,000 for a memorial 
gateway to their son, Forrest Leon- 
ard Daniels, of the class of 07, was 
accepted. The gateway will con- 
aect the west end of Durfee hall with 
the building which will ultimately be 
placed on the present Alumni hall 
site. The gift of $50,000 to provide 
an addition to the school of fine aris 
Was accepted as a memorial to the 
late Richard Fellows of the class of 
1852, as was the gift of $2,00) from 
J. J. Downes for an endowment for 
the library for the department of fine 


arts. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FOURTEEN in one city seems like a wholesale order for teachers, but one superintend- 
ent lately wrote us, ‘We have found your candidates so satisfactory in the 
past that we have resolved to entrust the filling of our vacancies etically to you. There 
are 14 places, as follows: * * * Now we want you to select the t candidates for each 
lace, with alternates in case we should IN il to secure one recommended. We will 
ave some ag objection or should look them up, visit them as far as possible 
and take early action so that they will not be snapped up elsewhere while we are deliber- 
ating. I need not say that this will mean a good deal to you if you succeed in giving us 14 
teachers.’’ He will get the best work this agency can do. and will find that 
we can select intelligently from a wide range and send 14 fine teachers to ONE CITY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











The best positions in Colleges, State Normal School 
Seer ee. Cae Mies cre rteomeeeetiets bomen ne rest 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicage, I). 
c. J, ALBERT, Manager. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency TO Fifth Avenue . 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


STUART'S"ACENCY 


= res ony ra, ote aes, Agency 
etween New York an oston. o Registration 
Fee June aud July unless position secured. 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
AMERICAN |<: TEACHERS’ AGENCY friocin's n'a Famiicg 
. a n 
and EIGN superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors ind Gene 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cali on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colle j 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sc 5 etimenie. 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per month. Poy Jurther 

information,address TH E TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYEKS & co 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa,, 1643 Glenarm St., Denvir, Colo. ¥ 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. i : j ini 
Positions. Send for circulars. os Alampvepe et spsces a —" 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, N. Y¥- 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 4 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4. 2S0cccoS strece sone’ 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 136 eevisten'se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirablepositions. We operate throughout t 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, Woeseal iene 
= : — beng + ogy 3 ee a _- Lp ane Superint« ndent, Manager, 226-237 Em ire 
uilding, Denver, Colo. astern office: 101 Market S8t., Harrisb > “ 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 3 a SS: ROS aa ees 


Jaen + oe 000eeeee 
i We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers . 
Winship . every part ef the pod =a ae 
Teachers 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Manhattan Building 























z Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN y PEASE. 
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The 


Remington 
Typewriter 


is the choice of business schools and busi- 
ness students. 


Because 
Remington operators are demanded every- 
where and the demand is increasing. 
The Remington is the standard typewriter—the 
typewriter by which all other machines are judged. 
No other machine lends itself so admirably to the 
“touch”? method. It is unapproached in speed—un- 
rivalled in easy-running qualities, utility and sim- 
plicity—the machine that brings cred#t to the school. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 












om ae : 

Baby’s Best Friend 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

For your protection the genuine is put_up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25cents—Sample/ree. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper! } No 
S ecially prepared for the nursery. i" Sa a 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor wapces 
Said only at Stores. 




















THREE DAILY TRAINS 
TO COLORADO 


On your trip to Denver for the 
N. E. A. meeting in July, or on 
any other occasion, arrange to have 
your railroad and sleeping car 
tickets read via the 





Chicago 


MILWAUKEE & ST.PAUL 
Railway 


The Colorado Special leaves Union 
Station, Chicago, lu a.m. daily. 
Arrives Denver at 2.30 p.m. the 
next day—only one night on the 
road. 


Other trains at 5 p.m. and 10.10 
p.m. daily. Arrive Denver at 9.30 
p. m. and 7.50 a, m. 





G. A, BLAIR, General Eastern Agent 
381 Broadway, New York 
W. W. HALL, New England Passenger Agent 
368 Washiagton Street, Boston 





Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the schoolis a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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